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PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
THE FORUM, for September, now ready, contains, among 


other Articles, ‘The Christianity of the Future,’ by Professor J. S. BLACKIE, 
‘The Training of Teachers,’ by President STANLEY HALL, and ‘ Money 
Interests in Political Affairs,’ by Mr. E. L. Gopkin. 


ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES, 
for Home and School. Vol. I., David Copperfield; Vol. II1., Dombey and Son; 
Vol. III., The Old Curiosity Shop. Each volume contains illustrations from 
the original plates, and is well printed on good paper in bold type and strongly 
bound. Large omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is preserved by 
the insertion of occasional summaries in italic type. Price of each vol., 1s. 6d.; 
or, specially bound as a prize or gift-book, 2s. [Just ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND INTELLIGENCE. ByC. Lioyp 
MorcGaw, Principal of University College, Bristol, Author of ‘A Text-book of 
Animal Biology,’ etc. Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 
EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. by Jeremian Lyncu, formerly 


President of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, and Member of the Californian 
State Senate. Demy 8vo, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
‘Egyptian Sketches” are bright and light, entertaining and instructive; in 
short, it is long since we have met with a book on Egypt at once so fresh and so 
comprehensive.’ — 7imes. 


THE MODERN MALADY; or, Sufferers from 


‘Nerves.’ By Cyrit Bennett, Author of ‘The Massage Case,’ etc. With an 
Introduction by Hersert Tispits, M.D., F.R.C.P. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LAMB’S ‘ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES.’ With an 
Introduction by ANDREw LanG. Cloth, square 8vo, 1s. 6d.; also, an Edition 
specially bound for a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR YOUNG’S ASTRONOMIES. 
1A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 550 pp., with 250 


Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


2. THE ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. Crown 8vo, 470 pp., 


with numerous Illustrations, half-morocco, 7s. 6d. 


Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


‘Will set hero-worshippers shrieking. . . . A book so clear and so packed with 
insight as this must needs be a palpable hit.'’—S¢. James's Gazette. 
‘ Brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.’—St. Stephen's Review. 
‘Clever personal sketches. . . ‘he whole series is most readable and entertain- 
ing. —Glasgow Herald. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 1 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Fourth Edition now ready. 

















A NEW NOVEL BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 
IN LOW RELIEF: A Bohemian Transcript. By 


Morey Roverts. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. [Now ready. 


One Shilling. Crown 8vo. 


A POPPY’S TEARS. By MANNINGTON CaFryNn. Crown 8vo, 


1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


One Shilling. Crown 8vo. 


NOTCHES ON THE ROUGH EDGE OF LIFE. 


By Lynn Cyrit D’Ovie. Crown &vo, 1s.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 
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THe SCOTS OBSERVER, peere Scottish in name and origin, is in no sense 

a local journal, nor does it deal with Scottish affairs further than these affect 
the interests of the Empire at large. In Politics it is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, and others 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wo. ARCHER. 

Davip Hannay. Sir Gzorcr DouGtas. 

W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. Yeats. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. Arnowp Forster. 

Epmunp Gosse. Professor Lewis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff Campion. Dr. RicHarp GARNRETT. 

HuGuH HAcisurTon. Rupyarp KIPLING. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. S. STepNIAK. 

Horace HurTcuHinson. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. May KENDALL. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. Granuam R., Tomson. 

ALICE MEYNELL. ANDREW LANG. 

Eustace BALFour. JAMES Payn. 


A. C. SWINBURNE. R. L. STEVENSON. 
Cuas. WHIBLEV. H. S. C. Everarp. 
The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 

which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of — 
R. L. STEVENSON. GeorGceE R., Sims. 
A. J. BALFour. AuGustus Harris. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Archdeacon FARRAR. 
Lord RosEBERY. ARTHUR W. PinERO. 
Lewis Morris. General Lorp Wo sg.ey, V.C. 
THomaS Keirtu. | Sir J. E. Mivars. 
Sir Gzorce Otto TREVELYAN. | F. J. FuURNIVALL. 
Henry Du Pré LaBoucuere. | Emre Zota. 
J. A. Froupe. The Lorp Cuier-Justice. 
Wa ct WHITMAN. Sir CHarRLEs Hatteé. 
Josern Lister. Cardinal Newman. 
H. M. STANLEY. * Gye.’ 
H. Riper HacGarp. | Sir James HANNEN. 
Tom Morris. A. C. SwInBURNE. 
HENRIK IBSEN. | W. E. GLapsTone. 
Rosert BROWNING. Cardinal MANNING. 
M. CHarcor. Count Von MoLrKeE. 
The Duke oF ARGYLL. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Henry IRVING. Mr. Justice HawkKINs. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. Joun Mor.ey. 
Prince BISMARCK. AuGUSTE Ropin. 
W. G. Grace. Sir Josern Evcar Borum. 
Pore LEo x11. A. K. H. B 
FortTuNg& bu BoisGcosry. Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 
ANDREW LANG. W. S. GILBERT. 
RupDOoLPH VIRCHOW. C. H. SpurGEon. 
Sir Freperick Leicuton,?.R.A. CHARLES KEENE. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 31ISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Le Brav’ GENERAL. W. D. Howe.ts. 
GreorGE MEREDITH. The Lorp Justrick-GENERAL. 
SARASATE. GEORGE LEwis. 
A. G. E1rre.. WILLIAM BLACK. 
W. T. STEAD. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 
General Sir FrEpDERICK ROBERTS. | Sir AkTHUR SULLIVAN. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
30okstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH anv Son have it on Sale at the 
principal English Railway Stations, and receive Orders for it at all their Bookstalls. 


To Loxpon READERS. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER is on sale at Messrs. W. 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 


H. Smith and Son's 


Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
3road Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc.; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others:—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton’s Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


NoriceE TO LONDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE SCOTS OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 a.m. on 
Saturday morning at 1245 FLEET STREET. 
OFFICES: 

115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 

g THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 


BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
CAPITAL, . + « > . $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-up CAPITAL, . + £400,000| RESERVE FuND, . . . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG Witu1am Street, E.C. 
FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest :—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 


2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 
Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


‘THE ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL, ‘ , ‘ . ‘ . $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ‘ . ‘ : ° i 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, _. ; : ; 2 ‘ ° 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABILITY, anp UNDIVIDED 

PROFITS, 170,660 


Head Office—QukEN STREET, MELBOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitt STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovar ExcuanGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Liverroo. STREET, Hopart. 
London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsH ey G. J. Ponsonsy, 
_ Biackwoop, Esq. ; 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 

rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. we : 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 

RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
Divect Major-General F. NerpEAN SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace. 

ee { Ropert Hunter, Esq., ro Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GeorGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 

The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SpectaL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 

Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 

Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . F , ‘ £505,000. 
Directors. 
GrorGe AuLDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
a M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
aMeEs D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
OHN M. M‘Canop.isu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL SPens, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun WarrACck, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—W. B. DuNLOP. 
Accountant—Joun Scotr Tart, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of rc and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 

CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DesentuRE Stock, or SHARES OF PuBLIC 
Companigs, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . « « «+ «= sri 
PAIR CAPITAIns «§ «§ «© & «© « 66,249 
RESERVE FUND 14,383 


A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 189—ESTABLISHED 1839. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Crarms Pap, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFe!TurE PRIVILEGES. 

_, NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled to 
BONUS at Christmas . = 
ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 
Waterloo Place, London—ARTHUR Jackson, Manager. 
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Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the EpITOR, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiToR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, Orders, etc., made payable to JOHN DouGLas, 9 Thistle 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 





OF 
CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 
CapiTAL FuLty SuBSCRIBED, . : : - £1,000,000 0 0 
Capita Parp Up, . - . ‘ . 126,068 15 0 
RESERVE FuND In HAND, OVER . ° ° ° 40,000 © 0 
UNcALLED CapiTAL, , + ahs 873,931 5 © 
Board of Directors. 


Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘LEaAn (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wyttys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Ofice—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C 


DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
4} per cent. for One Year. 
4 et for Three or Four Years. 
5 »» for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S, 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EpInBurRGH, January 1890. 
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THE ‘SALISBURY’ AND ‘GLADSTONE’ CORK MATS Cee tic SU al nein 
(Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLapsToNne) <- 2 ’ : Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. of 20 Hatton Garden, 
CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please note that each IR SONS” London. 
Mat is branded ‘RANKIN i on MAT. =< 20 HATTON CARDEN. Sold by Chemists, etc., 
Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or See 2 > 2s. 9d. per Box. 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow and Lisbon. SS By Post for 3. extra. 


YACHTING CRUISE TO THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS.| AN FT) A WW Y¥ Wel 
HE STEAM YACHT SAL eee et register (S. R. P. Carnes, 


R.N.R., Commander), sails from Tilbury, 23d September, for a Thirty 
Days’ Cruise, visiting Lisbon, Madeira, Grand Canary (Las Palmas), Teneriffe 


(Santa Cruz and Oratava), Palma, and St. Michael's (Azores). The ‘Ceylon’ is the 
largest and most luxurious private-owned yacht afloat, is replete with every com- P 
fort, fitted with Electric Light and Bells throughout, Baths - every description, 
Cuisi f the highest order, and all modern improvements. Inspection invited. 
Scr auciedes address—MANAGER, S. Y. ‘CEYLON’ OFFICE, 27 Regent A WON DERFU L INSTRU M ENT FOR 
Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. POWE PR AND QUALITY. 
nds WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, OR BLACK AND GOLD CASES. MAY BE HIRED 
ON CRAMER'S 3 YEARS’ SYSTEM AT £3, 3s. PER QUARTER. 
Cash Discount 10 per Cent. 
RAND and COTTAGE PIANOS, New and Second-hand, 


by Broadwood, Collard, Cramer, Erard, Hagspiel, Ibach, Pleyel, Stein- 
way, and others, for cash, or for one, two, or three years’ hire system. 











~*RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRING PIANO. 
SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES FORTES, Harmoniums, Church and Chamber Organs, American Organs, 
Accurately suited to every description of sight by Harps, etc., originated by them, has been partly adopted and is advertised by other 
J. GRAY-KEIT z. firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 
formerly Assistant Optician to the Queen, 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. Pamphlet, Messrs. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Moorgate Street, July 1888 :— 
‘Facts Relating to Spectacles.’ 7he Engineer says: ‘Certainly a reliable guide.’ GENTLEMEN,—We hereby appoint you our Sole Agents for the City of London. 
The oe says: ‘ Well worthy the attention of those who care to —- their (Signed) S. & P. Erarp & Co. 
eyesight.’ It contains the most extraordinary testimonials of skill in the warld. 
Hours—1o to 5; Saturdays 10 to r. J. B. CRAMER & Co., Regent Street, W., and 46 Moorgate Street, E.C. 





DR. SOULE’S 
EOP BITTERS 


Are the Purest, Cheapest, and Best Bitters ever made. They are compounded from 
Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, and Dandelion.—The oldest, best, and most valuable medicines 
in the world, and contain all the best and most curative properties of all other Bitters, being the 
greatest Blood Purifier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Restoring Agent on earth. 
No disease or ill-health can possibly long exist where these Bitters are used, so varied and 
perfect are their operations. 


They give New Life and Vigour to the aged and infirm. To all whose employments 
cause irregularity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who require an Appetizer, Tonic, and 
Mild Stimulant, these Bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, tonic, and stimulating, 
Without Intoxicating. 


No matter what your feelings or symptoms are, what the disease or ailment is, use Dr. 
Soule’s Hop Bitters. Don’t wait until you are sick; but if you only feel bad or miserable, 
use the Bitters at once. It may save your life. Hundreds have been saved by so doing. 
Gar £500 “ey will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. They are a pleasant, 
refreshing flavouring for sick-room drinks, impure water, and other beverages. 


Do not suffer yourselves or let your friends suffer, but use, and urge them to use, 
Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Dr. Soule’s Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged nostrum, but the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made: the ‘Invalid’s friend and hope,’ and no person or family should be 
without them. Try the BITTERS to-day. 


For Sale by all respectable Chemists and Druggists, in two sizes, 4s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
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NOTES. 


Messrs. John Dillon and William O’Brien have been 
arrested for criminal conspiracy, and summonses have 
been served upon Messrs. Patrick O’Brien, David Sheehy, 
Condon, the Rev. Mr. Humphries, and others. Mean- 
while the priests and the politicians are falling out, so 
that the end cannot be very far distant. It is a hope- 
ful sign that not only have the higher clergy, such as Dr. 
O'Dwyer and Dr. O'Callaghan, asserted themselves, but 
that the parish priests have risen against the tyranny of 
the League and the domination of salaried M.P.’s. It 
was, perhaps, scarcely to be expected that the Bishop of 
Limerick should carry the average intelligence with him 
when he reproved Mr. Dillon, for the average British in- 
telligence fights shy of anything which savours of Popery ; 
and although Dr. O’Dwyer was in the right, though 
he spoke as a Christian first and as a Catholic afterwards, 
it cannot be denied that he was anxious, and rightly 
anxious, to make the Papal rescript effectual. Dr. O’Cal- 
laghan, the Bishop of Cork, takes up much the same ground 
as Dr. O’ Dwyer, when he asks why Mr. O'Brien should 
take upon himself to lead the Calves’ Islands tenantry 
where the priests could not follow them ?—why (in a word) 
should Mr. O’Brien place ‘the peaceful weapon’ in their 
hands of robbery and boycotting, whose use can lead but 
to disaster? For the Pope has condemned the Plan, and 
behind that condemnation no good Catholic may go. 


Bur the dispute between Mr. Lane and Canon Hegarty 
is on other grounds. The Canon, whe is parish priest of 
Glanmire, and was accused of the foul crime of inciting 
school children to cheer Mr. Smith-Barry, has avowed, in 
fact, that if he did not propose three cheers for Mr. Smith- 
Barry it was not because Mr. Smith-Barry did not deserve 
them: for that he was the peacemaker and not Mr. Lane, 
‘whose interest was rather to prolong the struggle.’ For 
when Mr. Smith-Barry proposed to cancel arrears, to re- 
pair dilapidated houses, and to do more for the Glanmire 
tenants than they thought of asking, the Tin Gods of the 
local League—or, as they describe themselves, ‘the only 
accredited peacemakers’—would allow no composition 
which did not include all Tipperary. Then, Father Cant- 
well, another Tipperary priest, has declared that in ‘ New 
Tipperary’ rich and poor are embittered against each 
other; while certain ‘gentlemen’ have arrogated to them- 
selves the right of riding rough-shod over the feelings not 
only of the poorer classes but of men of his own position. 
Boycotting was carried on to so dangerous an extent that 
he has been assured that he would ‘see shooting.’ The 
tenantry, fooled by empty promises, are now finding out 
the deceit : they take their complaints to the priests, and 
are ready to come to terms with Mr. Smith-Barry. And 
as ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 

HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after Ist October. 


W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Teiegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
aAucdrews, NLD, 


that all this is true is proved by two significant facts. After 
the mass at which Father Cantwell made this remarkable 
statement, the people surrounded his house and declared 
that, having found a leader, they were prepared to follow 
him ; and on the following day they smashed the windows 
of the local secretary of the League. 





Sir Cuarves Russet, Q.C., M.P., shines with a purer 
radiance as an advocate than as a politician. The speech 
which he delivered on Tuesday at Leith is like nothing so 
much as an appeal for mercy to the jury. Having boldly 
stated that the Parnell Commission was an attempt upon 
the part of one great political party, through the medium 
and under the guise of a judicial inquiry, to defame, dis- 
credit, and ruin its political adversaries, he proceeded forth- 
with to plead guilty on behalf of his clients, and to throw 
himself on the mercy of the court. The Irish, said Sir 
Charles, ‘did not claim to be perfect. They had their 
faults. They had been led into excesses. They had been 
ledNoto crime. They had been led into transactions which 
for th&gime obscured their name and blurred their char- 
acter; but these had been exceptional times and excep- 
tional circumstances.’ ‘ They had been led into crime’ : 
that is the heaviest charge that the opponents of the 
Irish party have ever brought against it and its represen- 
tatives. And Sir Charles Russell's legal experience con- 
vinces him that his wisest course is boldly to confess the 
crime and then plead extenuating circumstances, At the 
Old Bailey this method is no doubt effective, but it is un- 
likely to carry weight at the next election. But this 
is only the beginning of Sir Charles Russell’s offending. 
With transparent honesty he acknowledges that in Ireland 
side by side with the Executive there exists a power break- 
ing into disorder and even into crime, but a power which 





is still a vital force, because it has ‘the wishes and the 
moral support’ of the Irish people. If once we grant the 
justice of this infamous piece of advocacy, we might as well 
pledge ourselves to protect the burglar and to load the 
murderer with honours. 





Wuen Sir Charles Russell proceeded to tackle the ques- 
tion of religious toleration in Ireland, he proved that he 
was speaking not from fulness of knowledge but merely 
as a professional politician. It is ‘not from the south of 
Ireland,’ says he, ‘that the cry of persecution comes.’ 
And then, being an Ulsterman himself, he attempts to 
demonstrate that it is only in Ulster that men suffer wrong 
for religion’s sake. But Mr. T. W. Russell is something 
better than a carpet-bagger, and having taken the trouble 
to study Irish affairs he is able to confute Sir Charles com- 
pletely and unanswerably. For three months past at Ark- 
low, which is not in Ulster but in the county of Wicklow, 
the Protestant rector and the Methodist minister have only 
been able to hold religious services under the protection of 
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a small army of police with a resident magistrate in charge. 
Mr. Russell proceeds to cite instances of wilful and 
cruel persecution of Protestants which have come under 
his notice in Wexford and elsewhere in the South of 
Ireland. But the wildest statements will serve to tickle 
the ears of a packed meeting withal, and it is hardly to 
be expected that a distinguished advocate, who believes 
that ‘ the wishes and moral support of the people’ sanctify 
disorder, and even crime, should be too scrupulous con- 
cerning the accuracy of his statement. 





Tue latest phase of Germany’s ‘ civilising mission’ in 
East Africa is the most bewildering of all. She came to 
Zanzibar but five years since, and looked and saw that, 
as she thought, the land was good to dwell in. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar and the British were there before 
her. She requested us to make way for her, and we 
politely did. She asked the Sultan to give up to her all 
but the shadow of power on the mainland, and he did 
what he could not help doing. The Arab gentlemen 
who make a living by slave-dealing mistook her for 
a philanthropist, and rose in insurrection. The Ger- 
mans got us to hold their coat while they went in and 
thrashed, and afterwards hanged, the rebels. Then they 
made an agreement with us which gave them more room; 
with the rest of the civilised nations—(except those dour 
liquor-dealers the Dutch)—they signed a convention which 
was to put down African slavery by sea and land ; and 
they made explicit stipulations for the closing of the 
Asiatic markets for slaves. But sauce for the British, 
the Zanzibaris, and the Turks is not sauce for the 
Germans. They have met the emancipation decree of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and the manumissions of the 
British Chartered Company with a decree of their own 
opening Bagamoyo as a ‘free market’ for black ivory. 
The Arabs are delighted, and seem thoroughly to under- 
stand that the business in which they are interested is to 
be carried on as before with only a change of name— The 
Kaiser, late Bushiré & Co.’ The business has been ‘ ex- 
plained’ from Berlin: if such a proclamation has been 
made it must have emanated from some interested Arab. 
It is ingenious, but it hardly agrees with what is known 
of German enterprise and Arab discretion. 





Wirn the Kaiser Wilhelm, life is literally made up of 
meetings and partings. He has met this week with his 
Imperial brother of Austria, at Rohnstock, in Prussian 
Silesia. The occasion, or the pretext, of the interview is 
the military manceuvres in that province. A fortnight 
hence their Majesties will again foregather, the German 
Kaiser this time being the guest at Vienna. Like Narva, 
where the previous Imperial meeting took place, Rohn- 
stock is ‘full of souvenirs’; mostly of a kind that the 
Austrian sovereign will not care to recall. It is said that 
the Narva meeting was attended by a sequence of unplea- 
sant and almost portentous incidents. At Rohnstock the 
omens appear to have been peaceful all. But the two 
Emperors have not by their conversation settled ‘the 
future of the Balkan Peninsula.’ Possibly because the 
subject was not brought on the table. 





Tue revolution in the Canton of Ticino was surprisingly 
dramatic and complete. Every detail had been arranged : 
from the shooting of a councillor to the summoning of a 
new popular assembly. One thing alone had been for- 
gotten: that the Swiss Federal Government at Berne 
could come on swiftly through the St. Gothard Tunnel. 
This it did: with the result that the chiefs of the revolu- 
tion had barely time to jump across the frontier into Italy, 
where they have since amused themselves by drawing 
proclamations, taking part in night-long festivities, and 
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arranging political demonstrations, to an accompaniment 
of oratory and martial music. In the meantime a Federal 
Commissioner is engaged in restoring order and satisfy- 
ing the popular clamour for reform. The incident teaches 
that even a Federal Republic is no guarantee of internal 
harmony. 


Tuere are degrees in the politic patriotism of your 
Portuguese. Major Serpa Pinto himself is only a patriot 
in the comparative. The priest-deputy, Senhor Brandao, 
is a patriot in the superlative degree. The proof of this 
was seen at the opening of the Cortes this week, when a 
word of remonstrance from the Major addressed to the 
yelling pack of Progressists brought the fingers of this 
other Anglophobe to his renownéd throat. The House had 
to adjourn ere the din abated and the heroes were parted. 
There is a pretty analogue in this incident. If the ene- 
mies of England cannot keep their hands off each other 
when discussing African claims, how can they expect to 
persuade, or come to terms with, reasonable people? The 
original Anglo-Portuguese Agreement went, on our side, 
quite farenough. The new clauses go a bit further. It is 
surely time to call a halt, and wait for Portuguese good 
deeds: good words we need not expect. In the meantime, 
Serpa Pinto, Brandao, and Company have compelled the 
Lisbon Ministry to resign. And we may have to wait 
some time. 





Arter Salonica, Granada, where the incomparable ruin 
of Alhambra has been half wrecked by fire. The ‘ Court 
of the Myrtles’ or of ‘the Pond,’ the first of the series 
of resplendent enclosures that contained the chief trea- 
sures of Saracenic art that have survived to our day, has 
been utterly consumed. The great pond with its gold- 
fish, its broad marble pavement and its fringing myrtles, 
its palm-like clusters of pillars and arches, and its galle- 
ries embossed with texts and arabesques, was the foretaste 
of the beauties of the incomparable palace, and as a work of 
art was superior to some of the more renowned chambers. 
With it has gone the adjoining ‘ Court of the Ship’; and 
some of the magnificent decorations of the famous ‘ Hall 
of the Ambassadors, wherein the Sultans of Granada 
employed all the miraculous power of the Moorish artists 
over colour and form to dazzle their visitors, are also with 
the snows of yesteryear. The fire, which must have been 
due to most gross and culpable carelessness—if not, as is 
suspected, to incendiarism—was arrested before it could 
spread further. But it had done enough. 





Tue week has brought its crop of Boulangist disclosures 
and duels. They are getting past a joke. Even Mermeix, 
the modern Captain Bobadil, seems to have discovered 
this when M. Dumontiel fleshed’ his sword in him and made 
him take to bed. M. Rochefort himself seems to have had 
his fill of fighting for the moment, and has actually declined 
achallenge. All these fine fellows are declaring of the 
others that they are poltroons who have not any reputa- 
tion left to fight upon ; and doubtless they are all pretty 
near the truth. As for the brav’ one, he and his reputa- 
tion are in worse case than ever, for he has been accusing 
the Duchesse d’Uzés of making him improper overtures, 
In fact, the more babble there is the viler grows the 
odour, and the more despicable—the more absolutely cad 
—does every one concerned appear. 





Tue M‘Kinley Tariff Bill (the very father of which is 
ready to disown it) still hangs in the wind, and it becomes 
more and more problematical when it is to become law. 
The House of Representatives refuses to accept the Senate’s 
amendments, and delays to meet in joint-committee to 
adjust differences. Meantime Mr. Blaine, in the company 
of the‘ Boot and Shoe Club,’ has been singing the praises 
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It is to ‘dish’ Free Trade, to buttress 
Protection while seeming to make a breach in its walls, 
and to open a market for hundreds of thousands of barrels 


of Reciprocity. 


of flour among West Indian blacks. But Mr. Blaine’s 
political imagination runs ahead of fact. He has not 
got Reciprocity, much less his barrels of flour. But he 
has got the new silver currency law: which was to have 
filled American pockets with dollars, and which, so far, 
has only helped to produce an almost unprecedented strin- 
gency of money, disorganised trade and finance, and 
brought Mr. Windom to his wits’ end. 





Last but not least, the Bill has profoundly offended 
Canada. The panic on the New York Stock Exchange at 
the prospect of an enormous run on the money market if 
the duties came into operation on October Ist was allayed 
by something of an understanding (obtained, it is said, from 
Washington by the money ‘ bosses’ of New York) that the 
bill will not come into operation till February Ist ; but the 
trouble with Canada deepens the more Canada considers it. 
Sir John Macdonald, speaking at Morrisburg, declared that 
the M‘Kinley Bill was destructive of a good understand- 
ing with the United States. It would obstruct trade 
between the two countries, and Canada would have to 
turn and seek ‘new avenues’ for her commerce, and to 
The Canadian 
Government, he said, would favour a ‘fair reciprocity 
treaty ’ with the United States, but there was little likeli- 
hood of getting it. So that it would seem as if the misfor- 
tune of Canada might be the advantage of the Empire. 


strengthen her relations with England. 





Tue newly formed Ship-Owners’ Federation has re- 
ceived a significant application. The Mercantile Marine 
Service Association, the British Shipmasters’ and Officers’ 
Protection Society, the London Shipmasters’ Society, and 
the Scottish Shipmasters’ Association have agreed to 
federate ; and, having federated, they have agreed to ask 
for the protection of the new and powerful Ship-Owners’ 
Union. Mr. Bolam of Leith led the deputation and ex- 
plained the desire of the federated societies. Since their 
establishment (the oldest dates from 1857) they have 
kept independent ground, looking neither to the men nor 
to the owners ; but of late they have been bothered and 
threatened with the growing power of the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union, which has ignored the existence of the 
protective societies of shipmasters, and has endeavoured 
to coerce all ships’ officers into alliance with themselves. 
But the masters and officers are of opinion that their 
permanent interests are not with the men but with the 
owners, and have, therefore, prayed to be taken ‘under 
the wing’ of the Owners’ Federation, and to have certain 
grievances of ‘disproportion and lowness of pay’ con- 
sidered. Mr. Scrutton, on behalf of the ship-owners, 
promised to lay the prayer of the masters before the 
executive committee. The answer can scarcely be doubt- 
ful. It would never do to force the masters and officers 
back upon the tender mercies of the Seamen and Fire- 
men’s Union. Especially in view of the experience of 
the ship-owners of Australia. 


Tue Southampton strike has ended in the complete 
defeat of the Dockers, and in something like a victory for 
the Seamen and Firemen. Now that the former have had 
to yield, the London executive of their union repudiates 
the strike, and declines to ‘ shell out’ strike pay. That the 
strike was ‘from the first foolish and hopeless’ is obvi- 
ously only a post factum opinion with it: for it did not 
condemn the thing till the thing had condemned itself, and 
would without doubt have drawn what credit and glory it 
could from it had its purpose been successful. The sea- 
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men and firemen have succeeded because they are members 
of a better organised and a richer union. The union of 
the royal mail lines of steamers yielded the point in 
dispute—concerning the higher pay of ‘ donkey-men,’ 
trimmers, and boys—because certain of their vessels were 
waiting, and Government fines were incurring for the 
delay in the mails. The South-Western Company has not 
yet yielded, and the secretary of the Seamen and Firemen’s 
Union threatens that, if it do not soon come in, ‘ demands 
will be made at present little dreamed of.’ On neither 
side can the result of the struggle be regarded as any- 
thing to be proud of ; and it has fitly ended by laying the 
Mayor on his back with congestion of the brain. 





Tue Australian strike would seem to have reached the 
last desperate pass before collapse. The Labour Congress 
has threatened a general strike, and it was announced that 
it had ‘ called out’ the sheep-shearers and labourers: an 
announcement which was changed a little later into a 
threat that they would be called out, and industry in 
general brought to a dead-lock, if within forty-eight hours 
employers did not agree to a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the men. Clearly, as we have said, the 
strikers are at their last pass. They are clamouring (by 
telegraph) for help from England, and England does not 
seem to respond. The Cardiff branch of the Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union has voted £100; and the forced collec- 
tion of last Saturday in the streets of the East-end, with 
the collecting cards carried round steadily since then, have 
brought in only £700. At the same time the authorities 
in Sydney seem to be of opinion that in the exasperation 
of collapse the strike may blaze up into anarchy. They 
have, therefore, taken the precaution to secure for them- 
selves all the rifle ammunition to be had in the city. It 
is probable, however, that the men will abate somewhat 
of their claims, and that the masters will then agree to a 
conference. 





Tue recent issue in a Parliamentary paper of a second 
set of statistics relating to the average punctuality of the 
English railway companies during July should cause 
some searchings of heart amongst the officials of the Scot- 
tish lines. Once more the Great Eastern figures as 
the most punctual line, chiefly owing to the admirable 
management of its larger (and generously timed) sub- 
urban service, for its local trains are, if anything, some- 
thing worse than those of the other English companies. 
The Great Western comes second with an average of 64 
per cent. of its trains up to time or three minutes late, 
against 74 per cent. of the Great Eastern’s. The North- 
Western is third with 62 per cent., and the Great North- 
ern—(which runs its through trains in connection with the 
North British) 
48 per cent. upwards of thirty minutes late. 





has only 7 per cent. punctual as against 
Eliminating 
detentions resulting from fog, storm, and mismanagement 
at Waverley, 56 per cent. of Great Northern trains were 
punctual, and only 2 per cent. were half-an-hour late or 
more. The North-Western also points out that of 702 trains 
which were upwards of three minutes late, 172 had to con- 
nect with the Irish boat at Holyhead or with the Caledonian 
at Carlisle. This unsatisfactory state of matters is largely 
owing to incompetence or carelessness at Edinburgh and 
Perth. That the Waverley scandal is not the only dis- 
grace which the Scottish Companies have brought upon 
themselves is sufficiently proved by the fact that the North- 
Western traffic has also suffered disorganisation, although 
not to the same extent as that on the East Coast. 
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SLAVE-TRADING IN HIGH PLACES. 


HY the Sultan of Zanzibar issued his anti- 
slavery decree has always seemed to us very 
doubtful. It is not to be supposed that the Mahom- 
medan prince was suddenly overcome with hatred of 
the ‘domestic institution’; for him its abolition was 
a hazardous thing to attempt ; and as a matter of fact 
the publication of the decree created more disturbance 
than the British public has been allowed to hear of. 
It is possible, of course, that the Sultan was moved by 
feelings of humanity alone; but it is much more likely 
that he thought the decree politic, and it is more likely 
yet that he was persuaded to issue it by some among his 
Christian counsellors. In any case, he may now doubt 
very much if he was well advised ; for—it has been 
avowed, denied, and avowed again—his German neigh- 
bours have turned the good deed against him in a most 
surprising way. 

How long is it since the German and the British 
fleets were engaged in a mighty effort to put down the 
slave-trade on the Zanzibar coast? Not many months: 
but is the story remembered? The Germans had got 
into difficulties. Resolved to start their East Afri- 
can Empire on unmistakable blood-and-iron principles, 
they had been killing and burning with wonderful 
promptitude and vigour: till at length slaughter was 
turned upon them, and they were burnt out of their 
newly established factories. It then became necessary 
to ‘chastise the natives, and to do so, of course, on an 
adequate scale. But here a difficulty arose. The Ger- 
mans had the British for competitors on this same 
coast ; and it naturally occurred to Prince Bismarck 
that the spectacle of his own people shooting their way 
to success, while the British merchants a few miles dis- 
tant went on with their business inoffensively, would be 
disadvantageous to the Germans. One effect would be 
that they would be particularly hated, and that trade 
would flow from the interior to the peaceful British 
ports by preference. Moved by this consideration the 
German Government endeavoured to implicate its rivals 
in the business of chastising the natives. There was 
to be a blockade of the coast while the chastisement 
went on, and Lord Salisbury was invited to send some 
of the Queen’s ships to join in the blockade.  Perceiv- 
ing the motive of this request, Lord Salisbury refused 
compliance. It was repeated, with the threat that if 
our Foreign Secretary made himself disagreeable on 
the East Coast of Africa he might find himself upset 
in the valley of the Nile. That was enough. Still it was 
necessary to invent some tolerable pretext for complying 
with a demand the purpose of which was so injurious 
to British interests and so very apparent, and then the 
pretence of a vigorous attempt to put down the slave- 
trade was hit upon. Under that sham—which suc- 
ceeded with our own public perfectly—the British and 
the German flags were joined in blockading the coast, 
while Wissmann expeditions carried on the work of 
chastisement ashore. But sham was it really? It was 
so, in every particular and from first to last ; the proof 
of which is that as soon as Wissmann had finished his 
operations, the blockade was raised and the slave-trade 
went on as before. 

All this happened only the other day ; and now what 
do we hear? The Zanzibar Sultan having been per- 
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suaded to suppress the institution of slavery throughout 
his dominions, the German Commissioner has, it is said, 
published a proclamation at Bagamoyo authorising the 
free sale and purchase of slaves in that town and its 
neighbourhood. It further appears that, while the Sul- 
tan’s decree was proclaimed at once throughout the 
British coast-line, the Germans have never taken any 
notice of it; and that when an Arab slave-owner died at 
Bagamoyo the other day his slaves were sold at auction 
under the personal supervision of a German official. 

Since it is not the habit of subordinate German offi- 
cials to enter upon grave measures of policy without 
instructions from home, it is not easy to believe that 
the Emperor's representative at Bagamoyo countered 
the Sultan’s decree of his own free will. But whether he 
did or—as is stoutly asserted—did not act under orders 
from Berlin, it is taken for granted that his proclamation 
will be recalled now that attention has been drawn to it. 
And there are some excellent reasons for believing that 
it will be withdrawn, apart from the disgrace it is toa 
Government which professed itself a very tiger of Aboli- 
tion the summer before last. But they entirely mis- 
take the Prussian spirit who imagine the German Go- 
vernment delicately solicitous about reputation where 
any substantial advantage can be gained. It was not so 
at the time of the Crimean War, nor during the Danish 
War, nor at any other time that we can at present re- 
call. Besides, the blood-and-iron theory of conduct in 
relation to other Powers covers a vast deal of ground ; 
and its adoption is based on a conviction (for which 
there is much to be said) that the squeamishness of 
modern civilisation is enfeebling and ridiculous. The 
world is for the robust and the not-too-particular : that 
is the ‘ feeling’ of the German Government, and if it 
would serve German commerce and German empire in 
Africa to deny the wisdom of putting down the slave- 
trade at present, the wisdom thereof will be denied in 
spite of all that has been hitherto said or done to the 
contrary with the same end in view. 

Now it happens that the British Government makes 
a great point of maintaining the independence and 
authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar. Naturally enough, 
the German assumption is that this is done in hope and 
trust that the Sultan’s authority will remain pretty 
much at the disposal of his British supporters. And 
it is a very wide authority, extending far from the coast 
line and acknowledged over very considerable areas of 
trade. How likely it is, therefore, that the Germans 
should seize upon any convenient occasion for breaking 
down this authority! Such an occasion they find in 
the Sultan’s decree, which has raised enemies against 
him amongst all the more powerful families under 
his dominion. It even seemed to be feared in some 
quarters that the malcontents, who have hardly kept 
themselves in restraint hitherto, will now break out 
in open rebellion, and force the Sultan to cancel his 
decree. If that were done it would be extremely 
troublesome for the vigorous anti-slavery Government 
which has just taken the island of Zanzibar under 
protectorate; but even though no such consequence 
should ensue—and it is one that we do not anticipate 
—the German Government would enjoy considerable 
advantages in sustaining the action of its Commis- 
sioner at Bagamoyo. It has already been pointed out 
that the Arab merchants will certainly direct their 
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operations to points where slave labour is unforbid- 
den. Arab traders of all kinds are likely to congre- 
gate where the Sultan’s decree does not run. And 
that is not all. The rival companies cannot do without 
labour, and the cheapest and easiest arrangement is to 
employ not free men but gangs supplied at so much a 
head per month by slave-owners: the gentlemen who 
hope to establish themselves at Bagamoyo. 
Nevertheless, the Emperor cannot publicly approve of 
the Bagamoyo proclamation: for unless the intention be 
to raise trouble offhand, that proclamation is premature. 
For the strip of so-called German coast which includes 
Bagamoyo is still under the hand of the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar. It is not German territory yet, though by the 
precious Agreement through which Heligoland was con- 
veyed we agreed to use our influence with the Sultan 
to make it so. Is Lord Salisbury expected to urge 
the cession, even though he knows that the German 
Government means to uphold its Commissioner’s pro- 
clamation and make of Bagamoyo a free slave-market ? 
It does not seem at all reasonable ; and yet after the 
cession of Heligoland there is no knowing how far the 
German Emperor may carry his belief in British com- 
pliance. We know that Lord Salisbury will not be able 
to do anything of the kind, and it must be supposed 
that the Emperor will prefer to obtain full legal title 
to the strip of Zanzibar coast now in his occupation. 
Of course he might be content to occupy, doing as he 
pleases in what he is pleased to call his own, and leav- 
ing the Sultan and the British Government to take the 
risk of disturbing him, should they think it worth 
while to go beyond formal protest. That, however, 
is not what we expect. The proclamation will be with- 
drawn; but not till the Sultan’s authority has been 
weakened, and not without sufficient intimation to 
Arab traders that one place there is on the East 
African coast where they may expect to flourish still. 





THE NEW CHARITY. 


P es now the popular vice is charity, and as of old 

it covereth a multitude of other sins. Strangely 
enough, it is in the latter-day British Radical that it 
achieves its highest developments; and, strangely enough, 
on one particular point his practice and his interpreta- 
tion are altogether at variance with those of the early 
saints, his predecessors in the cult. Thus, St. Martin 
of Tours gave nothing but his own ; his successors con- 
fine themselves to giving away the goods of others. 
The heart of the old St. Francis bled for the iniquities 
of his generation, and he put on sackcloth for the race. 
The new St. Francis yearns for the moral regeneration 
of his fellows, weeps over their wickedness, and—fits 
the hair-shirt to his neighbour. 

A case in point. The question of the hour is the Irish 
question, and to the yearning Radical it is therefore a 
perpetual incitement to a public show, or parade, of the 
new and fashionable charity. His bleeding heart is 
continually on view ; and what he and his kind, both 
male and female, suffer—the agonies of remorse they 
must perforce endure—when they reflect upon the 
wickedness of the British Government, of their own 
ancestors, and of the living landlords, in Ireland, is 
only to be realised by diligent students of the daily 
papers in which the stricken ones are wont to tell us all 
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about it. Nor can it be said that they content them- 
selves with a faith without works. Their consciences 
are ever clamouring for some feat of sacrifice as a sign 
to the world of the sincerity of their emotion. In 
this cause they are capable of any and every thing. They 
will, and they do, hand over the lives and properties 
of their countrymen to the avowed enemies of their 
country. Burning with a sense of the ills their fore- 
bears wrought in Ireland, they hasten to make amends 
by sacrificing their neighbour's lands, their neigh- 
bour’s happiness, their neighbour’s fortune, and, if need 
be, their neighbour’s life. That is the ideal of the 
New Charity. For conscience’ sake you set alight 
a sordid civil war in every part of Ireland ; and, that 
done, you go away and enjoy the peace and order of 
your own exemplary home. The phenomenon is not 
new, perhaps, in the history of the nation. Men have 
often seized their neighbours’ goods, and bestowed them 
upon others ; it has always been cheaper to take your 
gift out of another man’s purse. But not till to-day 
has the process been exalted as an act of sacrifice ; not 
till to-day has it been accepted as a proof of the pre- 
sence of that virtue without which man is but as a 
tinkling cymbal. 

It is the same in Great Britain as in Ireland. A 
Socialistic minority has succeeded in attracting a great 
deal of attention and in exciting a certain amount of 
alarm. In justice to the salaried professionals who 
conduct the movement, it must be said that they leave 
you under no illusion as to what they want and how 
they mean to get it. The situation is of the simplest : 
certain classes in the community have succeeded in 
raising sufficient capital, either in the form of money 
or of intelligence, to enable them to command a certain 
amount of leisure and a certain degree of comfort ; cer- 
tain other classes of the community have not been 
equally successful, but desire (and purpose) to amend 
their course. Says the Socialist agitator to those that 
have: ‘ You must surrender that we may enjoy ; if you 
do not, we will make you.’ Of course the creature vastly 
overestimates his strength, and has no idea of the strong 
determination with which those who have honestly come 
by their own will defend their own. But with the 
Socialist, whether wrong or right, we have at present 
no quarrel. Our concern is with his wealthy parasite. 
There are scores—nay, thousands—of men of means, 
education, position, who are deliberately encouraging 
his extravagances in the name of the New Charity: 
that is to say, in every quarter where it will not im- 
mediately interfere with their own comfort and their 
own interests. Some are in Parliament, others hope 
to be so; and one and all are engaged in the pious 
task of seducing the agitators whose support they 
need by the generous sacrifices of the rights and the 
possessions of their neighbours. The banker sends a 
cheque to the Prohibitionists, and sits down to his 
bottle of Burgundy. ‘ Another vote bought,’ he thinks, 
‘and it won't come down my lane yet.’ The employer of 
labour, or the son of the successful trader, sends money 
and messages of sympathy to the demagogue whom 
he would expel his own works at ten minutes’ notice. 
‘I am in manure, he reflects: ‘ so it is pretty safe to sac- 
rifice my neighbour who is in tea.’ That is the way of 
the New Charity. The pure and noble persons engaged 
in the promotion of disease in our Indian army go 
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straining every nerve to effect the imposition of a moral 
code to which themselves have never in their lives 
attempted to conform ; and they insist the while 
upon the maintenance of the conditions and the en- 
vironment in which that army lives, and which make 
obedience to that code an absolute physical impossi- 
bility. ‘Yes, says the Apostle of the New Charity, 
‘my heart bleeds to see my countrymen do wickedly, 
and I shall prove the sincerity of my emotion by con- 
demning an ever-increasing number of the population 
of India to the certainty of a foul and terrible disease. 
They indeed may suffer, but shall not I stand as pure 
and as white as’-—Let us say,Gehazi! And he does it; 
and we let him do; and it has yet to be shown whose 
is the greater crime. 

It were needless to multiply examples. The senti- 
mental Radical is everywhere: even the evangelist, the 
virtuous man who sacrifices that which belongs to an- 
other for the satisfaction of his own conscience, the 
saving of his own pocket, and the gratification of his 
own vanity. Here is his epitaph: 

Movep sy Tueir Sorrows, He was Ever Reapy 
To RELIEVE THE Poor 
Out of the Rates : 
ZEALOUS IN THE Pusiic Weat, He Sacriricep 
For THE Pustic Benerit 
His Neighbours Land : 
GENEROUS TO A Fau_t, 
He gladly expended 
Any SUM, HOWEVER LARGE, 
Which Brought him a Steady 10 per cent.: 
EMINENTLY GirTED WITH A TENDER HEart, 

A SympaTuHetic Nature, AND A Strict Sense or Dury, 
He Droppep a Tear IN EveRY Goop Cause, 
and 
SusscrRIBED LARGELY 
to 
His own Monument. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S MISTAKE. 


HE formation of Laymen’s Leagues, which goes 
bravely forward all over Scotland, has already 

done the negative part of its work. So much is plain 
from the wail of Gladstonians like Sir Charles Tennant 
and the panic of such Dissenting demagogues as the 
Rev. Mr. Mitchell of Kirkurd. It is now plain that 
in giving Disestablishment the second place in his 
authorised programme Mr. Gladstone has made his 
biggest blunder since 1886. He sees the difficulty in 
which he has placed himself and the purely political 
section of his followers ; and his latest outburst shows 
that he would wriggle out of it if he could. In 
Mid-Lothian next month, he will spend all his 
ingenuity in seeking to relegate the destruction of 
the Scots Church to the back seat which it occu- 
pied at the two last general elections. But he will 
fail. Neither party to the conflict precipitated by 
his action will again be narcotised into slumber either 
by the sophisms or the unveracities which for the 
last few years have been his chief output. The fol- 
lowers of Dr. Hutton and Dr. Rainy will insist on 
their pound of flesh, and they will be right. On the 
other hand, the Churchmen who are Conservatives, and 
still more the Churchmen who are Liberals, have been 
forced into recognising the fact that on their vote de- 
pends the fate of an institution of peculiar interest, 
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and that by their vote shall the Scottish Church be 
made or marred. 

The formation of Laymen’s Leagues and the pre- 
ponderating presence of influential laymen at Church 
Defence meetings are the most promising political 
phenomena of this time: for they dispel the most in- 
veterate among Gladstonian delusions. It has long been 
admitted even by sanguine Dissenters that, but for the 
circumstance that very many Churchmen are members of 
the Liberal party, that Liberal party would have been 
placed in a minority in Scotland long ago. But it was 
loudly and confidently assumed that, while the Liberal- 
ism of such Gladstonians was of the very essence of 
their political being, their Churchmanship was but a 
social veneer or an accident of birth; and it was be- 
lieved that, when the existence of their Church was 
definitely raised as a political question, the principle of 
religious equality would prove too strong for a merely 
sentimental attachment to an individual or an institu- 
tion. This belief has now been exploded. One influ- 
ential layman after another has declared that, although 
a Liberal all his life and a Liberal still—a Liberal even 
to the swallowing of Home Rule—he cannot follow Mr. 
Gladstone in his assault upon the Church of Scotland. 
In other words, the maintenance of some sort of con- 
nexion between Church and State is to him, as to Mr. 
Gladstone once, a political and ethical reality worth 
defending even to the bitter end. Mr. Gladstone has 
been misled by his Dissenting informants, and we know 
that he knows it, and if he could would turn and rend 
his deceivers. But the time for that is passed. The 
Gladstonian revolt within the Scots Church against 
Mr. Gladstone is in some respects the greatest of tle 
thousand-and-one secessions of the past four years. 
More than that, it is final: for those that leave their 
Gladstone leave him for ever. 

The revolt is not one of Church of Scotland laymen 
alone. The wire-pullers of the Liberationist section 
of the United Presbyterian Church are now compelled 
to admit the reality and strength of that movement 
in opposition to the identification of their communion 
with Disestablishment, which set in among their own 
lay office-bearers before the meeting of Synod. Dr. 
Hutton cannot help himself. Whatever is intellectu- 
ally most virile and whatever is morally most in earnest 
of the U.P. laity is resolutely opposed to making the 
U.P. Church the catspaw either of Mr. Carvell Wil- 
liams or of Mr. Gladstone. A still more cheering 
witness is that large numbers of thoughtful and socially 
powerful Free Churchmen are joining the Laymen’s 
Leagues of the Establishment: for this means that 
Gladstonism is now being disconnected from politics 
and considered as a moral inspiration. ‘The country, 
in fact, is rising against it without respect to Churches ; 
and not to triumph over a party which is chiefly com- 
posed of the busybodies of Scots ecclesiasticism and the 
‘buddies’ of Scots politics is impossible. 





NEBUCHADNEZZARS, 


HERE have been queer congresses of late, but the 
International Vegetarian ‘ takes the bun.’ There 

were present during the past week at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, Professor Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, Mlle. Louise Michel, and a Shaker Elder or 
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two; and their purpose was to eat grass in public, as 
in emulation of a certain King of Assyria, whose name 
(we think) might be appropriated to them with ad- 
vantage. The chair was taken by Mr. A. F. Hills, a 
gentleman who, if we are not mistaken, distinguished 
himself some ten years ago by winning the three-mile 
against Cambridge in fifteen minutes and a few seconds. 
Would he repeat the performance on his present diet, 
which consists of raw lentils, raw beans, raw wheat, raw 
barley, and raw oats? = It is a ‘moral’ that he could 
not; and it is a ‘dead moral’ that he would give a 
great deal not to be asked to try. 

Difficile est satiram non scribere is a phrase which 

much editing of Juvenal must have rendered tolerably 
familiar to Professor Mayor. But in the case of Vege- 
tarian Congresses satire is almost an impossibility. The 
commentator becomes perforce a mere transcriber, with 
intervals as of a waking nightmare, the result of excess 
in some vegetarian tavern. Shaker Elders are silly 
creatures enough, and they can believe an they will 
in Mother Ann’s prophecy that he that killeth the ox 
shall be even as he that slayeth the man. But there 
are heights of silliness that, it would seem, not even a 
Shaker Elder should achieve—not in public at any rate; 
and we submit that to advance as a serious argument in 
favour of bean-feasts upon beans the fact that a nona- 
genarian of Dunfermline is about to contract a third 
marriage on ‘ something of the sort,’ is to place oneself 
within the power of the Commissioners in Lunacy. 
You read on. Dr. Blank maintains that even the 
eating of cereals and pulse is a sin. Primitive man, 
who was, it appears, ‘as free from disease as the 
wild animals,’ must have lived on oats and fruits. 
By imitating him we should avoid the needless strain 
on the nervous system caused by the consumption of 
bread-stuffs, with the consequent craving for intoxi- 
cants. In his support there arises Mr. Dash, who 
testifies that the eating of cereals has produced a thick- 
ening of the walls of the arteries of—not his skull but— 
one of his legs. Mr. Blank-Dash advocates a compro- 
mise. If he wants his thoughts to be of the physical 
world he takes cereals, but when he wants to get up 
to the spiritual world, why then he lives on fruit. He 
adds, with some profanity (and a cocksureness that is 
certainly ‘ too previous’), that as he does not wish to 
leave the physical world just yet he does not restrict 
himself to a fruit diet. The President, whose menu is 
quoted above, thinks that cereals have been maligned, 
provided that they are not submitted to the nefarious 
process of baking. ‘It is upon grain, says he, ‘ that 
mind must be built ; fruit is for the soul power, and for 
the acquisition of those raptures of sensation which are 
the especial inheritance of the poet, the musician, and 
the artist.’ He illustrates his contention by the viva- 
city of Sally at the Zoo. And it is a fact that Sally 
could give points and a beating to most vegetarians— 
at least as assembled in congress. 

So these Nebuchadnezzars squeaked and gibbered : 
till one Miss Yate, ‘whose name is so well known in 
connection with bread-reform,’ waxed enthusiastic on 
the subject of whole-meal bread. We confess to know- 
ing naught of Miss Yate, yet really she might take up 
a more idiotic crusade. Presently the Congress lapsed 
into comparative sanity, and adopted a resolution in 
favour of public abattoirs and against the trade in live 
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cattle. Last of all, a speaker gave the whole assembly 
away by admitting that vegetarians—stay they them- 
selves with carrots, and comfort they themselves with 
apples, as they may—contrast unfavourably with the 
average meat-eater as regards both looks and health. 





ADVANCEMENT IN INDIA. 


HE Act of Parliament which transferred the 
Government of India from the East India Com- 
pany to the Crown provided that the Secretary of State 
in Council should lay before Parliament an annual re- 
turn of revenue and expenditure in such a form as should 
best exhibit the moral and material condition of India. 
In pursuance of the Act has been issued the annual 
Blue-Book for 1888. It wears the rosy hues that 
distinguish official narrative ; and its perusal suggests 
the problem whether India is like to suffer more from 
the pessimism of the ignorant travelling M.P. or from 
the optimism of the official scribe. Much has been 
done, but a hundred years is but a little while in the 
history of an empire; and to repair administrative 
flaws is still a task for the future. They will not be 
repaired by giving votes to men who cannot read nor 
write, but by the cautious introduction and perfection 
of reforms. One of the most pressing concerns the 
status and administration of the police. The native 
suffers largely at the hands of the native policeman ; 
and Government must be prepared to offer higher 
wages to attract a better class of men. The Blue- 
Book informs us that ‘the Indian police is a highly 
organised force with a severe military training’; but if 
the training were less military the force might be more 
successful in dealing with crime. Justice follows Police. 
Of 155,643 convicts 133,977 were sentenced to less than 
a year’s imprisonment: the fact being that there is no 
more peaceful and law-abiding peasantry in the world 
than the ryots. The administration of the High Courts 
is severely criticised in India. Natives and Europeans 
complain that it is long, costly, and uncertain. The 
courts are undermanned, and the responsible office of 
High Court judge is too often bestowed not on account 
of fitness but because of political usefulness. It is also 
felt that more thorough and more scientific legal train- 
ing should be imposed on the judicial service. Justice is 
costly because certain local governments derive a larger 
revenue from stamp fees than they spend on law and 
justice ; and much remains to be done to make it cheap 
and expeditious. 

It is on the broad shoulders of the ryot that the 
main cost of government falls, as every one knows. 
The chief sources of Indian revenue are land and salt. 
The general land revenue of the country—that is, the 
rent paid to the State as landlord—amounted to 
R.x: 22,375,000, the salt revenue to R.x:7,675,000. A 
big volume would be needed to discuss the efforts to 
give the ryot his land at a low rent with fixity of 
tenure. Their success has been considerable. But it 
must be borne in mind that the very perfection of our 
revenue system may prove a source of danger: as was 
the case with the Roman Empire. We can despise 
the wails of the National Congressman, but we must 
be vigilant to sift the complaints of the peasant. On 
the contentment of the masses depends the stability 
of our rule. The burden of the salt-tax falls on the 
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masses: it is not a heavy burden, but it must be re- 
membered that the ryot’s income is also very small. 
Financial necessity has compelled its increase of late, 
but if the present prosperity continue we may be able 
again to reduce it. The ryot, however, cannot make 
himself heard. He has to bear in silence not only the 
land-tax and the salt-tax but also the road-cess and the 
education-cess. Now, the middle-classes, which gain 
the most by English rule, have only to bear the burden 
of the income-tax; and in concert with the rich mer- 
chants of the capitals they have already begun ot 
clamour for its removal. To yield to this clamour 
would be most unwise. The past history of Indian 
finance is the history of surpluses turned into deficits 
by unforeseen causes. No man can tell the hour when 
India may be stricken with war or famine; and to 
wage war with success and to prevent and to relieve 
famine, it is necessary to secure a substantial surplus 
of revenue over expenditure in prosperous times. 

To do this we must develop the resources of the land. 
It can best be done by the improvement of all means of 
irrigation and transit. The Blue-Book says that ‘ on the 
31st March 1890 there were 16,108 miles of open rail- 
ways in India, of which 869 miles were opened during 
the previous twelve months ; 2272 miles more were under 
construction.” The time has come when the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India should form a 
definite plan of railway extension. In our railway 
policy, as in others, there has been a want of foresight 
and continuity. We have wasted money both by ex- 
travagance in construction and by false economy : as, 
for instance, by avoiding ancient centres of trade and 
dominion to effect some paltry saving. We are all- 
too prone to listen to the clamour of the little section 
of native society which we have taught to write im- 
possible English, and to ignore the real native opinion 
which is the experience of centuries. Our policy with 
regard to irrigation is a striking example. It is un- 
deniable that our works are very useful as well as very 
magnificent; but we have been so deeply engrossed 
in grand new-fangled schemes that we have too often 
lost sight of the old primitive mode of irrigation 
by wells. In some cases, as the Famine Commission 
determined, the character of the crops and the soil 
is such that as a source of water-supply wells are on 
the whole preferable to canals—than which they are 
certainly cheaper. The establishment of an Agricul- 
tural Department was another example. We thought 
we could teach our peasants agriculture, but we soon 
discovered that the ryot with his experience of cen- 
turies knew vastly more about it than ourselves. He 
uses a light plough because a heavy one turns up more 
soil than he can afford to manure, which leads to his 
land becoming sterile. He is fully acquainted with the 
use and value of manure, but he too often lacks the 
money to buy it. If he is ever to get capital he must 
cease to be the spoil of the money-lender ; and this can 
only be done by teaching him to read and write. 

Now, we have done not nearly enough for primary 
education and we have done a great deal too much for 
the higher or English form. This latter has never been 
imparted on any system carefully adapted to the Oriental 
mind. The Oriental mind required a scientific train- 
ing, and the training we gave it has been metaphysi- 
cal and literary. Frequent examinations have taught 
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the rising generation the art of criticism, and the 
results are the Anglo-vernacular press. Of course our 
purpose is not merely to condemn, but to insist on 
the necessity of bold and vigorous improvement and 
reform. To lose control over the training of the citizen 
of the future would be suicidal. We have conquered 
India, and we have undertaken to govern the land on 
civilised principles, and not for us must be the fate of 
him that putteth his hand to the plough and looketh 
back. Now, the divine right of government by vestry- 
dom is not the only form of civilised government, 
The material and moral progress of India depends, as 
we have said, not on giving votes to a peasantry who 
can neither read nor write but on improving the exist- 
ing machinery of government. The account of our 
stewardship is satisfactory, but much hard and modest 
work remains to be done. It is fortunate that at the 
present moment the land is ruled by a statesman who 
does not care to purchase fame and popularity by sen- 
sational explosions of legislation, but is willing to be 
absorbed in the Executive, and to devote his time, 
his energy, and his rare capacities to the perfecting of 
as vast and complicated a machine of government as 
the world has ever known. 





THE RETREAT OF THE KANGAROOS. 
Ww this week the Seventh Australian Team 


brings its campaign to a welcome close. Its 
heroes reached our shores without arousing enthu- 
siasm ; they will leave it without (as cricketers) inspiring 
regret. It has been their tragic fate to prove that, 
though undistinguished, they are meritorious. So nicely 
have they behaved, they may be said to epitomise the 
homely virtues. Whether the game were uphill or 
down, they have displayed a patient courage, an un- 
tiring energy, which should have been more gloriously 
rewarded. In the field their behaviour, though seldom 
brilliant, has been irreproachable. ‘They are innocent 
of ‘tail, and this the envious man might interpret to 
mean that one end of their eleven was as good (or as 
bad) as the other. And the envious man, if he ac- 
cepted so pessimistic a view, would not be justified. For 
though none of them is conspicuously weak, several 
are conspicuously strong. But it is no great glory to 
be a giant among pigmies ; and though Mr. Murdoch’s 
eleven has struck fear into the hearts of many a second- 
class county, it is unworthy to do battle for Australia. 
The head and front of its offending is that it has given 
no new sensation, revealed no new and splendid genius. 
We have always displayed a condescending interest in 
Australian cricket: we have babbled pleasantly con- 
cerning the friendly rivalry of the Lion and Kangaroo, 
because we have always been expecting the advent of 
another Spofforth, the apparition of a second Bonnor. 
But the Demon has renounced devilry, and lives peace- 
ably in our midst. He now and again—like Achilles 
emerging from his tent—deserts the quiet seclusion of 
Derbyshire and reminds the world that he is still as lithe 
and as loose-shouldered as of yore. But his visits are like 
angels’, and it is said that he has so completely rid him- 
self of fierceness that, like Bill Sloggins, ‘ he wouldn't 
hurt a babby, he’s a pal as you can trust.’ Such to-day 
is that once ‘superior Fiend’ ; while as for Mr. Bonnor, 
who smote ball with bat and hurled it with his own right 
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arm further than mortal man had done before he came, 
he has taken to serious courses, and the cricket-field 
knows him no more. 

With Hamlet left out, who cares much for the 
play ? Though the Seventh Australian Team has 
done its best to amuse, it has succeeded so ill that 
we have scarce noted its more recent achievements. 
And yet, to do it justice, it has more than one claim 
to distinction. Mr. Blackham is still with it, and 
though all the praise that can be lavished upon 
him is by this time commonplace, it is still a plea- 
sure to repeat that he is among the greatest keepers 
of wickets that the world has seen. It is not only 
that he accomplishes his task with unrivalled ease and 
precision ; he can also claim that he is an inventor. 
For did he not abolish the long-stop, and prove to the 
world that a man of courage and adroitness has no more 
to fear from the fast bowler than from the slow ? Once 
again the Australians have proved themselves masters 
of the ball: in bowling, indeed, lies their superiority. 
Few men have ever more nobly won decent fame and a 
good long term at grass than Messrs. Turner and Ferris. 
For six days a week, on hard wickets and on soft, they 
have sent down countless overs, endured countless 
buffetings, and secured countless wickets ; and, to their 
lasting honour be it proclaimed, they have always 
esteemed the capture of their opponents’ wickets more 
highly than the furbishing of their own average. ‘The 
hunt for the ‘ maiden’ seems like to prove the ruin of 
English bowling. It never seems to lose its zest for 
our own players; but it is death to esprit de corps, 
and if it were pursued with an exaggeration of zeal it 
would reduce all cricket to a policy of defence. The 
tradition of Australian bowling, as we know it, was 
inaugurated by Spofforth, and his intention was ever to 
get wickets, and, if need be, damn the expense like a 
man. And in their contempt for the ‘ maiden’ Messrs. 
Turner and Ferris are worthy pupils of the Demon. 
They kept their eye always on the fortune of their side 
never upon their own average. An English captain 
would have spared them something of their toil, but 
they order things differently in Australia. 

It is in batting that the failure has been most con- 
spicuous. But style is not acquired in a genera- 
tion, and it is unlikely that the Australians, who 
have no tradition, no school of cricket, will soon pro- 
duce a batsman with the mastery of the Doctor or 
the elegance of Mr. Steel. Mr. Murdoch captains 
them as of yore, but how changed from the Mr. Mur- 
doch of 1882! Once or twice, to be sure, he did come 
off—as when he made 158 against Sussex—and then he 
showed something of his old force and vigour. But the 
season has been no triumph for him; and of the rest 
it can only be said that each has had his day (or days) 
and that none has built himself a perennial monument. 
Dr. Barrett is the most fatiguing of players. He has 
beaten Louis Hall and Scotton at their own tactics. 
He would doubtless find fuller scope for his genius in 
Samoa, where it is not unusual for a match to last a 
fortnight. The statisticians have continually told us 
—and the information is not thrilling—that his dozen 
runs took him a couple of hours to ‘compile. An 
innings by Barrett reminds you of nothing so much as 
an over-elaborated picture by Holman Hunt (say) or 
E. Burne-Jones. The intention is admirable. In each 
performance you may count hundreds of strokes, all 
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made with undeniable forethought and accuracy and all 
pitifully ineffective. Now, it is not a painter’s object to 
accumulate superfluous brush-marks; and that batsman 
who is a master.of his craft remembers that run-getting is 
the object of the game, and is not content to niggle 
round his wicket with a bat which is ‘ broader than the 
broad barn-door.’ And though Dr. Barrett, unlike his 
Pre-Raphaelite exemplars, has sometimes permitted 
himself a little freedom and has proved that on occasion 
he can wield the willow to admirable purpose, it has 
pleased him best to remain sullen and defensive. 

The Australian Eleven of 1882—by far the most 
accomplished which has visited our shores — won 
twenty-three matches and lost four. And it is worth 
while to recall that record when you estimate the 
achievement of the team which is so soon to take 
its leave. It is superfluous for a company of gentle- 
men to travel several thousands of miles to demon- 
strate their mediocrity to a conservative and sceptical 
mother-country. If Australia will develop fresh talent, 
as she has done ere now, or will invent a new style, 
it will be profitable and interesting to witness her per- 
formance. But our old contests afford us plenty of 
cricket, and the advent of an outside county eleven, 
which is not quite up to first-class form, is rather an 
embarrassment than an encouragement to what is, pace 
‘the Royal and Ancient’ and all its victims, the best 
game ever devised by human ingenuity. 





SOCIAL SALVATION. 


' ENERAL’ BOOTH is about to outdo himself. 

As we pointed out a week or two ago, he 
has a rare faculty of organisation and administration. 
He has long looked upon the mass of the struggling 
orders of his countrymen, and, finding them as sheep 
without a shepherd, he has invented the Salvation 
Army for their solace and their spiritual salvation. 
Now in his old age he proposes to go further. His 
religious zeal need not be supposed to have slackened, 
but it has mellowed and matured. He has wisely come 
to the conclusion that the administration of tracts 
and rousing revivalist addresses do not fill an empty 
stomach. ‘If a man is hungry, where is the good of 
talking to him about religion?’ he asks. ‘That man 
wants his dinner.” Just so. ‘ Food before Religion ” is 
a sensible and agreeable variation on the much-abused 
‘ Business before Pleasure’; and ‘ General’ Booth pro- 
poses to see the saying fulfilled. He has a far-reaching 
and complete scheme in hand for the carnal, as distinct 
from the spiritual, regeneration of England, and an 
ingenious interviewer has extracted from him certain 
hints of its quality. 

‘General’ Booth bases his scheme and his hopes of it 
on what he conceives to be an axiom with two sides. If 
aman is a social wreck, a drag upon society, it is either 
his fault or his misfortune: and ‘the purpose of my 
scheme is to elevate again, to re-save, that man, whether 
he has fallen on account of the one cause or the other.’ 
The man—(and let it be at once understood that 
‘man’ includes ‘woman,’ as the greater includes the 
less)—who is destitute through ‘ vice’ will be taken in 
hand to get his ‘nature changed’; and the man who 
is ‘ the victim of circumstances’ will have his environ- 
ment changed. And ‘it is not merely the homeless 
casual, prowling about the streets, a disgrace to our 
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civilisation, a reflection on our wealth, but the 
hundreds of thousands of poor people,’ who are con- 
stantly on the verge of want, that the scheme is in- 
tended to benefit. The machinery with which this 
great purpose is to be accomplished should be of more 
interest than the end and aim; for while ‘ General’ 
Booth is somewhat lacking in ideas he has a notable 
faculty for orderly detail and organisation. The 
machinery proposed is in three stages, or ‘ planks” :— 
first, industrial refuges and homes to receive and to 
begin to mould ; second, ‘ rural settlements ° and ‘ com- 
munities’ to receive and to set to work those who 
may be ‘ feeded off’ from town institutions ; and third, 
* settlements ’ in ‘ the colonies, which may—who knows ? 
—be the foundation of another empire.” It is further 
proposed that the scheme shall be self-supporting : for 
the beneficiaries shall, when settled ‘in the colonies,’ 
repay by a land-tax all that has been spent in setting 
them up on their own account. 

Change within and change without—change of nature 
and change of environment—such as ‘General’ Booth 
proposes are, no doubt, somewhat of the radical politics 
of Utopia. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the old order of things is fast approaching an acute 
crisis, so that even an Utopian remedy may be found 
worthy of trial. Regular State agencies, like the Poor 
Law machinery and the primitive powers of Police, were 
invented for a civilisation which has outgrown itself, 
and with a harsh view of average humanity which 
many excellent people resent. Hence the clamour— 
sometimes the successful clamour—of Socialists and of 
them that are touched with Socialism that the State must 
assume duties which have hitherto been left to private 
effort. It is much to be said on behalf of ‘ General’ 
Booth’s scheme that it proposes to undertake some- 
thing which needs doing, and which few of us can 
agree that the State either should perform or could 
perform with any success ; it is a very great deal more 
that it proposes a solution of the vexed questions of 
labour and over-crowding. 

But what chance has it even of a partial measure of 
success? In attempting an answer several troublesome 
points arise. As, for instance, will the destitute and out- 
cast, the crétins and the pariahs—a goodly number—will 
they be specially sought out and ‘compelled to come in’ 
to the refuges and homes? And, if they are, is there 
any likelihood of their being turned into useful rural 
labourers and colonists ? Again, where are ‘ the colonies’ 
to which the successful pupils will be deported? The 
Australian colonies are practically closed ; there remain 
open only Canada and our African acquisitions, and 
there the bitter winters of the one and the tropical 
heats of the other must be a severe tax on all but the 
strongest constitutions. Yet, all deductions and ob- 
jections made, the scheme commends itself as whole- 
some and patriotic. It proposes to redeem the 
struggling and the neglected, not by social strife and 
plunder, not by riot and revolution, but by the eternal 
remedies of labour and discipline. ‘To obey orders 
and to work "—this it is that ‘General’ Booth intends 
to teach his clients; and if he can teach it only to 
comparatively few, it will still be a good work well 
done. In the vast organisation of his Salvation Army 
he has already shown that he can impose obedience 
upon those unused to obey: it is possible that he may 
be able to teach them the higher duty also. 
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MODERN MEN. 
‘MARK TWAIN. 


2 me was when to read Mark Twain was to have a 

new experience in laughter. The race is old now; 
it has never wanted for wags and waggery; and it 
might well have held that it had laughed in every pos- 
sible way and to every conceivable tune. That it cherished 
this theory is by no means matter of history ; but if it 
did, Mark Twain—that unspeakable twinkle in his eye, 
that irresistible dryness in his voice, that unutterable 
gravity in his manner and aspect—had but to come upon 
the scene to prove it absolutely mistaken. Not Pickwick 
itself achieved effects thus unexpected and thus intimate 
and large. You read the story of the genuine Mexican 
Plug (for instance), and you straightway laughed yourself 
into a hiccough and a stitch in your side; or you fell 
upon Buck Fanshawe’s funeral, and only by the skin of 
your teeth did you escape an apoplexy. It was so novel 
that it took you unawares: it was so potent that it 
mastered you as it were without an effort : it was so deadly 
that one can compare it to nothing less than that first, that 
memorable, experience of Spofforth’s bowling, when the 
cricketing might of England flushed to reflect that here was 
a Devil against whom all art was powerless and not even 
the Doctor might prevail. If it came upon you in public— 
at the sea-side, for instance—you became a wonder to the 
bystanders, who regarded you, and were justified in their 
delusion, as a lunatic that had slipped his keeper and his 
chain, and for whose safety it might presently be incum- 
bent on them to provide. And if you took it at home— 
well! the Story of the Old Gentleman and his Favourite 
Nephew will illustrate ‘hat form of seizure, and with all 
brevity it shall here be told. He was a morose Old Gentle- 
man, but his Favourite Nephew made much of him, for 
he was a man of substance, and the youth would fain have 
been his heir. Now to the Favourite Nephew, fresh from 
a bout with Roughing It, it occurred that here was indeed 
a means of establishing his position with his revered 
relative beyond the chances of assault ; so he took the 
volume to the Old Gentleman’s house, and bade him read 
and rejoice in it likewise. The Old Gentleman obeyed, 
for he loved his Nephew, and had even gone the length 
of making him his heir; and . . . for weeks to come they 
looked each other in the face no more! The Old Gentle- 
man read, and the Old Gentleman had hysterics, and lay 
long between life and death. Nor was that the worst. 
Being a suspicious Old Gentleman, he took it into his 
head that this was the effect designed by his Favourite 
Nephew, with a view to entering the more speedily on 
his inheritance ; and he was so angry in the thought that 
he destroyed his will, and made a new one, dividing his 
property in equal portions between an Idiot Asylum and 
the Mission to the Jews. 

Of course this story is not strictly true ; but it is founded 
on facts, and in those days it might easily have happened. 
Mark Twain went everywhere, and wherever he went his 
passage was strewn with the wrecks of his readers, the 
invalids of laughter, young men and old who had indulged 
in him not wisely but too well. Of all his achievements 
The Jumping Frog was perhaps the most popular ; though 
his Cure for a Cold was a favourite too (as was a wild and 
desperate legend of George Washington and his little 
hatchet), and there were those who very nearly died of 
that Undertaker's Story, whose hero is a certain ‘ Remains,’ 
and whose moral is that here was ‘the whitest corpse I 
ever struck.’ But these things and the like of these, 
however novel and however whimsical, were by no means 
their author’s best. That was long contained in Roughing It 
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and The Innocents at Home and the first, the unspoiled and 
untinkered, version of O/d Days on the Mississippi; and 
for these books—so fresh in matter, so direct in style, so 
taking in effect—what is there yet but praise? Are they 
literature ? Well, perhaps they are—not. But who has read 
them without happiness ? and who without learning to like 
the man that made them? Arkansas and Scotty Briggs 
and the Mexican Plug have made the round of the globe; 
and their welcome, though never so violent, has been no 
whit better than they deserved. You can read them even 





now: not, it is true, with the wild hilarity of twenty years 
ago—(but they alone are not to blame for that)—but with 
pleasure and a sense of grateful admiration. Perhaps 
there is nothing in any of them—not even the passage of 
Hat Island, with Mr. B at the wheel and his fellow- 
artists considering his achievement with the respect that 





is due to genius: the respect that presently leaps from 
the lips of one in that wild heart-cry, ‘By the Shadow 
of Death, but he’s a lightning pilot!’—that is really so 
good and strong, so justly felt and so excellently rendered, 
as the story of the Blue Jay in dA Tramp Abroad ; and 
it has to be owned that when Huck Finn and Jim— 
the best bad boy and the best nigger ever made out of 
the flesh—come on, they begin to smell of age, to dis- 
cover ‘some relish of the salt of time.’ But what of that ? 
‘Tis certain, we take it, that if Mark Twain is going to 
and we doubt not that live he will—he will 





live at all 
live as the parent of Huck (the immortal Huck !) and Jim 
(the incomparable Jim!) ; but it will be long ere these 
earlier books, these masterpieces of individual journalism, 
are beggared of charm, it will be still longer ere they 
are found to have lost their interest and to be tedious 
reading. As for Huckleberry Finn—but on that theme it 
were idle to dilate. Enough to say, it is superior to Tom 
Sawyer—which is ‘ put up,’ foreed, dull—as achievement 
is superior to experiment, as the good novels of Mr. W. D. 
Howells are to the maunderings of the same Mr. W. D. 
Howells in the act of taking himself seriously at the back- 
side of an American magazine. ‘Tis the true boys’ epic 
indeed ; and while boys are boys, and till the earth and 
the fulness thereof are to the Universal Prig, it should 
have an honoured seat in the library of every wholesome 
boy. <A place not far from Jvanhoe and not far from Don 
(Quixote; a place midway between the story of d’Artagnan 
and his friends and the surprising adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York. 

This is the good Mark Twain—the Mark Twain of the 
Blue Jay and Tom Baker's Cat, ot Huckleberry Finn and 
Jim the Nigger—the kindly humourist, the poet of boys 
and animals, the sage that has lived his life and found it 
good, the man whose experience of his fellows has done 
no worse than move him to honest laughter at their 
faults and foibles. In brief, this is nof the Mark Twain 
of The Innocents Abroad and The New I ilgrim’s Progress ; for 
he is only a comic bagman—alert, even humourous, limited 
au possible, the star of the Commercial Room, the vulgarian 
militant and triumphant. Still less is he the Mark Twain 
of The Prince and the Pauper and A Yankee at the Court of 
King Arthur—the ‘ arch-humorist,’ the ideal satirist, the in- 
spired reformer, of his countryman the noble Howells ; 
for he is but an exemplar and a type of all that is worst in 
the great American nation—its ignorance of facts, its in- 
difference to every point of view butits own, its passion for 
cheap wit and cheaper clowning, its unconscious yet offen- 
sive impudence, its incapacity for good breeding and good 
manners, its determination to level down the world and 
Time and Fate to the point where Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
becomes possible and a ‘Cincinnati olive’ may ‘have a 
look in’ with a decent Corot or an average Tennyson. 
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For that Mark Twain—for the Mark Twain of Howells and 
the baser sort of Yankee—who can have anything but 
pity? who can feel aught but sympathy and regret? 
It is a bad case of Americanism—Americanism of the 
most virulent type; and all you can do is to use your 
handkerchief, and think of old times, and wish him well 
through his complaint. No doubt it is only a sort of moral 
measles ; and no doubt Mark Twain is too strong and too 
wholesome a creature to be permanently affected by it. 
If he were—well! think what a deprivation to the 
world! think what a visitation upon them that love to 
laugh, and have not yet outgrown their capacity of 
laughter. And not in drink but in tears, not in yearnest- 
ness but with a constant heart, in sober truth and not 
in the cant of journalism, let us all petition for the speedy 
recovery of Mark Twain. There are many public char- 
acters for whom the inscription ‘ Died of the Democratic 
Fallacy’ is good and good enough. But the original 
Huck, the parent of Jim the Nigger, the good Mark 
Twain—he is not one of these. 


BETWEEN THE SEASONS. 

A UTUMNAL modes are to the modes of summer as is 
” the ripe ear to the green. For frill and flounce and 
lace read fur and astrachan and a ‘ barbarous opulence’ of 
braiding and cunning jewellery, and you have the change 
in a nutshell. For the effect, it may be villainous, and it 
may be rich, decorous, and superb. Thus, a gown in 
plain, soft, dark-green cloth, with a panel—‘ Where like 
a shoaling sea the lovely blue played into green ’—set in 
the front, a band of dark fur across the foot, and an elabo- 
rate device (hand-worked) in turkises and green and golden 
braid, had the opulence and the distinction of a Titianic 
portrait. On the bodice there was a yoke to match ; the 
fur collar was turkis-clasped ; it was bright enough not to 
shame the sunshine yet warm enough to defy the chills 
of morn and dewy eve. For such loftier ‘ functions ’"—(a 
horrid word, but they zz// use it)—as church parades and 
afternoon calls commend us to a structure in black satin, 
touched with as it were a shorthand of dots and strokes 
in gold. It has a peaked yoke where gold brocade, 
veiled in black lace, lends countenance to gold embroidery 
thick-sown with jewels as the page of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
(a good colour sometimes, but 





original. Also in green 
capable of being as fatal as Original Sin)—is a quaint yet 
pleasing morning-gown, made with a straight round skirt 
and a loose-knotted sash of the Liberty order. The yoke 
and sleeves, however, are of an exquisite brocade on a 
ground of palest green trellised with faint Oriental roses 
against a golden outline of cirrus clouds and far-away hills. 
It reminds you of Japan, of course, as all good decoration 
must. And you reflect with rage that the ambition of the 
Western designer is to cram the biggest number of full- 
blown blooms into the smallest possible space. Skirts, by 
the way, continue to be straight and simple—as in re- 
miniscence of the aboriginal Apron; and it is rumoured 
that there is to be a re-instauration of the polonaise—a 
vesture not less cherished of the veritable Woman than 





detested of her manly sister. 

For evening wear the new net silks—of Western Scot- 
tish manufacture, by the way—are pretty and inexpen- 
sive. They are like pongee, but they are stronger and 
better. They are mostly made in white brocade, and as a 
rule the designs are conventional and tame. They have 
the sovereign quality for evening dress of being practi- 
cally impossible to ‘crush’: unlike their wearers, they 
are ‘superior to a squeeze.’ For opera-mantles and com- 
binations, filagree silks in apricot, blue, and cream, veiled 
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in silver and gold, are again in vogue. In black, em- 
broidered with silver and bordered with black fur, they 
will make (when Winter comes and the Dance comes with 
him) a pleasing mantelet. 

For mantles and hats the betting is all in favour of 
grey. A grey cloak of simple woollen with short loose 
sleeves, opening up the inside of the arm to discover a 
tighter sleeve within, and sparingly edged with grey 
astrachan, makes serviceable wear. A grey that is roughly 
patterned in black, cut double-breasted, with loose sleeves 
and big lynx cuffs and collar, is bolder and looks louder. 
A nondescript garment consisting of a black and silver 
bodice and long detached panels—two coat-like behind 
and two sleeve-like in front, over a skirt of corded black 
silk, the panels, sleeves, and neck all edged with very 
narrow black feather trimming—is at least useful. The 
long jackets are not so popular as to have cleared out 
the short ones, new varieties of which are still found 
worth devising. Some—the loose and double-breasted 
breed—are making with seamless backs in open and 
shameless parody of the masculine ‘sacks.’ “Tis a most 
unbecoming fashion; but the true ‘work for women’ 
seems to be resolving itself into a flagrant imitation of 
their inferiors. A softer, a more feminine, design is all 
in cloth of a becoming blue, edged with otter and cut 
with a loose sort of outer sleeve, a capelet of the same 
material falling back to display a cosy crimson lining. 

It is still the hour of puckered felts and dicky-birds ; 
but that there is a yearning amongst some for novelties 
mild and strange is shown by the many adaptations of 
the Tam o’ Shanter, the Glengarry, and the French Fish- 
wife. For the maiden not forlorn who knows how to 
wear it, a Tam o’ Shanter knitted in crimson and white 
wool is good enough ; but the woman who can wear the 
Tam o’ Shanter is born not made. As for these hideous 
caricatures in velvet, they carry their own punishment 
with them. In crimson with a brim of jet and a gar- 
niture of black feathers the thing is merely atrocious. 
So with the Glengarry. In cloth it is clever and piquant, 
but in sea-green velvet adorned with feathers and with 
jet it is areproach upon the national taste. Thus, too, the 
dainty Fishwife loses all its elegance and all its charm 
when you deform it with a couple of pleated aureoles of 
grey velvet and surcharge the whole thing with a grey 
and grisly bird. The beafeater crown (which has be- 
devilled the sailor hat all summer) is now by way of 
demoralising the Gainsborough felts, which—in grey, 
with bows, soft feathers, and perhaps some downy shep- 
herds’ clocks—are simply bewitching. Worst of all is the 
resurrection of the ignoble Pork-Pie Hat of a generation 
ago. The thing is as round, as featureless, as miserably 
uninteresting, as of old; the crown has dwindled to 
nothingness, and is usually of a different colour from the 
brim. Yet Woman—she that is called uncertain, coy, and 
hard to please—wears it, as she will wear anything she is 
told towear. The little hats, made with flat soft crowns of 
richly embroidered cloth, encircled by soft rolls of darker 
velvet by way of brim, are becoming enough. One in helio- 
trope embroidered with gold is pleasant to look upon. As 
for bonnets, they are tilting their hinder parts higher, ever 
higher, and seem to lose what little grace they had. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 
A LETTER FROM AN EMINENT NOVELIST TO AN ASPIRING 
YOUNG LADY. 





Y pear Miss ,—There are many ladies in your 
condition. They long to produce a novel, and to 
do that they commonly think is as easy as the exercise of 
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that faculty of gossip in which the sex is (erroneously) 
supposed to excel. There is very much in the abundance 
and in the quality of modern novels to encourage you and 
them. There is, for instance, the fact patent in the pub- 
lishers’ columns of the daily and weekly press that by far 
the greater number of novels published are written by 
women ; and there is the other fact (vouched for by the 
plébiscite of a penny print) that the most widely read of 
living novelists are women. These things being so, | 
wonder that you did not rather apply for counsel to one 
of the widely read and prosperous ladies than to me who 
am only what lam. Since, however, you have applied to 
me—and especially since your application is set forth on 
the ground of your admiration for my work—I cannot 
refuse to make such answer as I may. 

I presume that, like all the women I have ever known, 
you are a practical person, and that you desire to write a 
novel because you believe that to be an easy and sufficient 
way of making money, and not because you wish to fulfil 
some troublesome theory about literary art, or because 
you must satisfy some foolish sense of an inevitable mis- 
sion. If my presumption is right, it at once narrows my 
answer and makes it more difficult. You wish to set your- 
self to produce something that has supremely the quality 
of ‘ saleability ’—and that is a quality which (unfortunately 
for myself) I have not considered in setting myself to do 
a thing ; and, further, you desire that the probable sell- 
ing price may bear a cheering relation to the time and 
labour spent upon the thing—a matter which, I am free 
to confess, I have never taken into account at all. My 
answer, therefore, must be framed less from what I know 
of myself than from what I have seen in others. 

First, then, I take it for granted that you have some 
acquaintance with the laws of English grammar and com- 
position. That is not essential to suecess—indeed, many 
writers, both male and female, do very well without it ; 
but yet if you can control your nouns and verbs it will 
be to your advantage, especially in the eyes of superfine 
critics. You cannot, of course, have so intimate a know- 
ledge of the world and society in their wide sense as male 
writers are likely to have ; but that is an advantage rather 
than not, for a wide knowledge of the world tends to 
check the promptitude of available emotion and to dwarf 
into insignificance such details of life as it must be your 
business to reckon important. You will, then, abun- 
dantly make up for the lack of such knowledge by the 
greater liveliness and readiness of your fancy and feeling, 
and by having at your fingers’-ends all the minute, curious, 
and interesting details of dress and domestic life of which 
men know next to nothing. I suppose that you are thus 
sufficiently fitted out and plenished with tools and material 
for your work—for the telling of a story. Have you a 
story to tell? Probably not. It will be almost impossible 
for you to invent a story ; for invention comes at first shy 
and awkward, as a child to a stranger. If you keep 
your ears open, however, and read certain books with 
attention, and if you have the faculty of apprehending 
what interests you, you will be sure to receive or to come 
upon what will suit your purpose. You need not be 
ashamed to do that; for it isno more dishonest in you 
than it is dishonest in the earth to swallow a fruit 
dropped upon it from which it means to produce a tree ; 
and Shakespeare himself will keep you in countenance 
in the practice. But do not ‘borrow’ a plot from any 
novelist, great or small; for then the critics (if they 
happened to have ever heard of the book from which 
you ‘ borrowed’) would see nothing in your work but 
‘plagiarism,’ and that would seriously damage its ‘sale- 


ability.. While casting about for a plot you had better 
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not read novels at all, lest you should be tempted to 
‘porrowe It will be much more to your purpose to study 
plays, biographies, memoirs, The Annual Register, current 
-ases of criminal procedure, or even to listen with atten- 
tion to your clergyman’s or your minister's anecdotes in 
church—all according to your taste and inclination. And 
while on this subject of reading, let me say that when you 
have fixed on the story you propose to expound and illus- 
trate you had better leave off reading altogether : it might 
sadly spoil the originality of your expression. Still, in the 
intervals of composition you may (if you cannot totally 
abstain) regale yourself with 7%t-Bits or Short Cuts—(you 
may find in them now and then a joke which can be 
worked up to relieve the inevitable tedium of dialogue)— 
or with some nice poetry (say, that of the late Martin 
Tupper or the existent Lewis Morris), for the sake of find- 
ing attractive headings for your chapters and sweet quota- 
tions to put into the mouths of your lovers now and then. 
Such poetic bits, you will understand, need have no rele- 
vance to the story; but they break the monotony of tke 
page, and ‘ help to fill up,’ like leaves judiciously sprinkled 
in a basket of strawberries. 

But in that I am anticipating somewhat ; for | am sup- 
posing you have not yet found your plot. Delay not too 
long over that ; be not fastidious or you may never put 
pen to paper at all. Any little thing almost may do, any 
small clash of circumstance or jangle of feeling that has 
interested you (for to interest others you must be first 
interested yourself) and that is not new or startling: 
indeed, it will be all the better for the ‘saleability ’ of your 
novel that your plot should run upon familiar lines, and 
that the characters you choose to work it out should be 
just of such a kind, height, figure, and speech as readers 
are used to. If you can introduce a baby it will be much 
to your advantage, since novel-readers in this country and 
in America are almost exclusively (I am told) made up of 
women and girls, and women and girls are notoriously 
interested in infants. When once you have chosen your 
plot do not hesitate, but write straight on with as great 
speed as you can compass, or you may find the price your 
work will realise will scarcely lighten your countenance 
when it is contrasted with the time you have spent on it. 
Moreover, the friction of triumphant progress will beget a 
glow of self-conscious power and a heat not readily dis- 
tinguishable 





(save by experts, to whom, of course, you 
do not address yourself)—from that of inspiration. Use 
dialogue wherever you can; for it is easily written, and 
it fills up the page at a pleasing rate and in a manner 
which is, I believe, agreeable to readers. I need scarce 
say ‘ Never revise’ ; for no lady-novelist who has a proper 
sense of pride in her capacity of expression will ever dream 
of doing such a thing. Revision, moreover, might be de- 
structive of that glow of feeling which you have worked 
up and on which you depend to carry you along, and it 
would certainly be an expenditure of time which would 
count for little or nothing in the ‘saleability’ of your 
novel ; for there is no belief more outworn than that care- 
fulness or trimness of expression helps a story, and that 
redundancy or looseness hinders it. Keep the words that 
first flow from your pen: they are always the best; and, 
besides, you may have no others. 

Having in this wise exhausted the possibilities of your 
story, and made of it as much ‘copy’ as you can in as 
brief a time as possible, you will set yourself to find a 
publisher, and (to judge from the condition of the novel 
market) you need not search for him with a lantern. It 
will be worth your while to note that if you can get talked 
about for any reason and written about in paragraphs in 
the penny and halfpenny press the ‘saleability’ of your 
production will be much enhanced. 
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THE ENGLISH GIRL: A EULOGY. 


NHE praise of one is a direct challenge to the rest, who 
will never be persuaded that its significance is not an 
affront upon them. Yet there are certain clear calls which 
may not be disobeyed : of which is the claim of the Eng- 
lish girl. This eloquent product of our modern life it is 
the manifest duty of mankind to know ; for where she 
is absent the system lacks equipoise, and where she is 
found is at least the offer of it. She is the apical point 
of development facing and indicating a zenith toward 
which she aspires. We may not remove her perfections 
from the envy of her fellows ; to call her fair were to 
defame another, at least to set pushing vanity by the ears. 
Her exaltation is the humiliation of others ; in so odd a 
balance are we. And yet to take in hand her eulogy is 
such an invitation to choler as a man must adventure, the 
more confidently that he is thus secure of her friendship. 
He may think highly of her rivals, but a eulogy asks de- 
votion and a complete surrender. At other times he 
shall have a golden mouth upon the charming Scot, the 
Parisienne, the American, or the Southerner ; but for one 
brief moment his lips are for the English girl if she will 
suffer them. For she has latterly in a certain sense been 
upon other tongues in the fashion of a sneer: has been 
rebuked and scolded, flouted even and mocked, that she 
has upon occasion yielded her right-of-way into the hearts 
of Englishmen. She needs no champion nor pean ; she 
would disdain both ; but now and then the just indigna- 
tion of her vassals will break through her desires, and 
here is the latest with his sounding homage. 

Yet it were manifestly absurd to include the whole 
English sex in a panegyric ; the mind has a more excel- 
lent way of dealing in particulars, though the tongue and 
the pen are prone to the general. Of women, some be 
dull and some be plain ; some have no manner of gift to 
commend. Of course (you will say), our ecstasy is in 
admiration of the fairest. Nay, but who are the fairest ? 
and what criterion have you? None, save the heaven- 
born taste that is in you. And so it comes that to all 
men no woman is naked of attraction. But in the matter 
of woman and her comeliness it is more appropriate, see- 
ing she loves a high hand, to yield this democratic basis 
and stablish her upon an oligarchy. Here, then, she will 
be found in circles and in grades, with the foremost of 
which only is our critical business. Those within such 
confines as an aristocratic taste shall determine are pro- 
perest figures for panegyric and comparison. Thus 
elect, the English girl may face all comers, and in all 
particulars. 

There are several points upon which you must judge 
her; chiefly her voice, her form, her gait, her colour, her 
features, and her manner. _It is a long list, truly, but in- 
dispensable to this accurate delimitation of her properties. 
For does not her voice—full, soft, and thrilling—mark 
her from the rest of the world? It is a common reproach 
against the American that her English sister is so favoured ; 
yet why only the American? would you excuse the thin 
fluency of France or the sibilant Portuguese? Have you 
no distaste for the ill-pitched German or the riotous and 
lavish Italian? It is true she is aided by the very restraint 
of her own language, yet her adventitious props are less 
than in the vocal South. In Scotland and in Ireland, in 
America and in the colonies, are accents and tones which 
are inferior derivatives of hers, all divergent from her 
accurate harmonies. And then her form may challenge 
Christendom for a finer. It may be that she has not 
bestowed the full Parisian care and taste upon its invest- 
ment, and that art can reproduce a dull facsimile for others; 
yet in its essence the English figure is an exquisite model. 
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It is tall and lissom ; it runs not into flesh, but exhibits a 
delicate body of due and alluring proportions ; is strenuous 
withal, of an active habit, and composed for healthy 
maternity. Her foot is not pelife,as her figure is not, 
but justly relative. If she is at fault sometimes in her 
toilet, her barbarism is hale and inspiring, discovering her 
physical perfections by the very lapse in extrinsicals. And 
who shall dare question her gait? There are some bab- 
bling detractors who, like those that would prefer a dull 
play if it were French to an English though it were 
admirable, come home with a boast of the Parisian carriage. 
Is it possible (think you) to purchase elegance at a cost 
of physical vigour ? or are they not rather joint favours of 
a natural life? As well go a-foraging in the crater moon 
as brag of your Parisian gait, with its mincing and its 
pirouetting and its hop-o’-my-thumb falsetto. There may 
be more swing than is called for in one and another of 
these English maids, but their largest movements are 
sanctified by vitality, and in the long rhythms of their 
limbs beats surely the pendulum of their lives. You 
will not cavil at her complexion: that were to offer 
yourself for laughter. It is her most notorious ex- 
cellence, which adheres to the end where in others ’tis 
perfect gallows. It is, next to her innocence (of which 
anon), the most artless of her charms, through which, 
should you be fortunate, you shall see ofttimes her very 
soul. This, too, is the sequel of her wholesome activity, 
nor is there a daintier sight than the bloom aglow upon 
her cheeks: a soft, incarnadine suffusion correlate with 
the most virginal thought. Add her features to her colour 
and you have her face: her face, at any rate, in its animal 
and more obvious aspect. As such you may not surpass 
it ; it has a native distinction before which your alien is 
silent. And with the light of the soul this typical Eng- 
lish face would seem the furthest point of human beauty. 
Its secret is in the avoidance of extremes. It is not dark; 
it is far from the passionate iniquity of black eyes. It 
is not blonde ; it takes the warmth of the sunlight. It is 
the neutrality upon which all perfections overlap. 

To name the qualities of this English girl is to call over 
the virtues. She is not lavish of her impulses, nor betrays 
her sex by the cheapening of herself in love after the 
manner of the Southerner ; her vivacity is in the thrall 
of her reverence, nor is a runagate in the fashion of Paris ; 
she is quiescent to the point of dignity, not with the Ger- 
man phlegm. She rushes not, she creeps not, she goes 
not by leaps and bounds, but in her own enchanting way 
takes a fair pace direct into your heart. They complain, 
forsooth, of her conventional limits: as though a man 
should not fence his treasures! The laws that bound her 
but assure her fascinations, and within this well-considered 
pale her variation is limitless. Thus is she saved the 
hedged sobriety of the French demoiselle, no less than the 
superfluous ardour of the full-grown Parisian ; thus, too, 
from subjection to the environing disabilities of growth she 
has learnt a patience strange to the fervid American, nor 
anticipates the full flower of her maturity. For innocence 
will ripen surest into knowledge slowly, and true growth 
is by stages, tempered each to the changed circumstances. 
Nay, to be a woman at a stride were to leave Fairyland for 
an unfinished house. While as yet there be palaces, raze 
not their foundations ; from the material villa you shall 
look soon enough upon the glittering dust. 


THE GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


AS golfers are aware, the Open Championship takes 

place over St. Andrews, Musselburgh, and Prestwick 
in rotation. This choice of greens is eminently fair, for 
there can be no doubt that over each and all of them 
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the very highest class of golf is necessary before a lead- 
ing place can be obtained. Long and powerful driving 
is, and should be, no less necessary to success than 
artistic iron play and regularity in holing out in two when 
on the green: the necessity for all of which was abun- 
dantly plain to everybody fortunate enough to be spec- 
tators of this year’s tournament. Prestwick is a green 
to be avoided by the mediocre player desirous of playing 
for score ; the grief you may meet there nearly transcends 
description, being immeasurably worse—if the right places 
are selected, that is—than that provided by either of the 
companion greens. The first hole is a ‘tickler’ to start 
with, especially before one has properly got into the 
swing of the thing, for two remarkably accurate shots are 
necessary to reach the green, the railway on the right 
being sure to catch a ball but very slightly heeled, 
while in addition, close to the hole are sandy-faces, bun- 
kers, whins, and every requisite for trying temper and 
skill. Then that fateful ‘Cardinal’s Nob’ at the third 
hole, and the terrible-looking Himalaya bunkers at the 
fifth and eleventh! Once comfortably ensconced in any 
of these sinks of iniquity, the mediocre one will have 
abundant opportunity of studying the molecular pheno- 
mena attending a protracted use of the nibblick ; whilst if 
he has subsequently succeeded comparatively well in cool 
ing himself and his temper, a process of recalescence is 
not unlikely to supervene when the very ‘trappy’ but un- 
doubtedly sporting fifteenth hole is being approached. to 
say nothing of the abysses into which one may fall when 
crossing the Alps at the seventeenth hole. 

In addition to all these difficulties the abundant rain 
which fell during the summer had caused an exceptionally 
strong growth of grass both on and off the course ; and as 
for meteorological conditions, the day the tournament was 
played was such as to tax to the utmost the resources of 
even the very best. <A persistent north-westerly wind, 





rising at times to half a gale, made the first hole—always 
difficult—particularly so on this occasion. Here it was 
that Willie Park, after two very fine drives, found him- 
self on the green indeed, but jammed up so hopelessly 
against the boundary wall that a six instead of a very 
probable four was the inauguration of the round. This 
piece of hard fortune at the very outset appeared to 
have a depressing influence even on him, and a topped 
tee-shot to the third hole—also an exceptionally difficult 
one on this occasion—was mainly accountable for a nine, 
which practically put him out of court. In the afternoon 
he recovered himself; but even the remarkably fine round 
of 80—the best of the day—-was not good enough to 
enable him to make up his lee-way, and he had perforce 
to content himself with a tie for fourth place with his 
late rival, Andrew Kirkaldy, at 170. Curiously enough, 
Kirkaldy exactly reversed these proceedings. His first 
round was the best of the morning—viz., 81 ; but in the 
latter moiety of the day’s play things did not go sweetly 
for him; and an 89, the last nine holes of which were 
all fives, proved too high a total for first honours. An 
excellent match was that between his younger brother 
Hugh and Archie Simpson, the first of whom is known as 
the holder of a record score for St. Andrews, whilst the 
latter is no less famous for his long driving. These two 
finished their first rounds in 82 and 83 respectively ; but 
while Archie’s second attempt exceeded his first total by 
one stroke only, making him 167, Hugh Kirkaldy ran up his 
addition to 91, a double visit to the railway being account- 
able for the very bad start he made to his second journey. 
Previous to this Willie Fernie, who from his easy style and 
straight driving is always pretty certain to be well in the 
van, had returned with 167—a tie with Archie Simpson ; 
but injustice to the former it should be stated that during 
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Ving 
is tend with: at that time, indeed, it was blowing half a_ the first Impressionist simply asked that his word should 
hen gale, which accounted for a 45 for his first half-round. be accepted. To those who would not take his word he 
hun- A tie between Fernie and Archie Simpson for the offersno bond. To those who will, he grants the dis- 
Dec- trophy seemed imminent ; but the amateur element had tinction of a share in his responsibility. Somewhat 
een yet to be reckoned with. Of this there was a goodly unrefined, in comparison to his lofty and simple claim to 
ing sprinkling, remarkable not so much for the quantity be believed on a suggestion, is the commoner painter's 
nde (though this was considerable) as for the quality of those production of his credentials, his appeal to the sanctions 
aces engaged, including as it did Messrs. John Ball, jun., of ordinary experience, his self-defence against the sus- 

the J. E. Laidlay, Horace Hutchinson, and David Leitch. picion of making irresponsible mysteries in art. ‘ You 
tart The ballot had placed Mr. Ball and his partner Willie can see for yourself, the lesser man seems to say to the 
the Campbell low down—the last couple but two on the list; world, ‘thus things are, and I render them in such 

ane and at no time did they lack an enthusiastic and appre- manner that your intelligence may be satisfied.’ This 
ght ciative audience. It became apparent as the day woreon is an appeal to average experience—at the best the 
bad that Campbell was far from being in the form with which cumulative experience ; and with the average, or with the 
ii his name is associated, especially at Prestwick ; he looked sum, art cannot deal without derogation. The Spaniard 
= ill, and indeed appeared to require the aid of a stout seems to say: ‘Thus things are in my pictorial sight. 
‘ird walking-stick to help him over the ground. At times Trust me, I apprehend them so.’ We are not excluded 
the there were flashes of his old game ; but his driving lacked from his counsels, but we are asked to attribute a certain 
~— steadiness and brilliancy—notably so in comparison with authority to him, master of the craft as he is, master of 
wee that of the present champion, who left his partner the that art of seeing pictorially which is the beginning and 
ik, further behind the further he went. Campbell finished his not far from the end—not dune sheet of the whele—ef the 
t if first round in 86, and in crossing the Himalayas for the art of painting. So little indeed are we shut out from 
‘ol last time, topped his tee-shot into that terrible country, the mysteries of a great Impressionist’s impression that 

is and being then some seven or eight shots behind retired Velasquez requires us to be in some degree his colleagues. 

om from the contest. Meanwhile the amateur’s play had Thus may each of us to whom he appeals take praise from 

i been and was still characterised by extraordinary steadi- the praised: He leaves my educated eyes to do a little of 
si ness and brilliancy combined: few, indeed, were the faults the work. He respects my responsibility no less—though 

that could be laid to his charge, and these were principally he respects it less explicitly—than I do his. What he 

sin on the putting-greens in the first round ; but as the play allows me would not be granted by a meaner master. If 

lly progressed his short game became stronger and stronger he does not hold himself bound to prove his own truth, 

il until it transpired that, with four holes only to play,ascore he returns thanks for my trust. It is as though he used 

of 20 would eclipse Fernie and Archie Simpson. A fault- his countrymen’s courteous hyperbole and called his house 

of less 18 was sufficient, and for the first time on record my own. Inasense of the most noble hostship he does 
id. an amateur won the championship. me the honours of his picture. 
ia With characteristic modesty Mr. Ball had announced Because Impressionism is so free, therefore is it doubly 

on that a place among the first six would satisfy his aspira- bound. Because there is none to arraign it, it is a thou- 
" tions ; but for an Englishman to cross the Border and sand times responsible. To undertake this art for the 
ie wrest the blue ribbon from Scotland’s choicest sons is sake of its privileges without confessing its obligations— 

ry sufficient, in popular phrase, to make some of these or at least without confessing them up to the point of 
ile latter ‘sit up.’ But the object of a championship isto honour—is to take a vulgar freedom: to see immunities 

7” bring out the best man, and there could be no doubt, as precisely where there are duties, and an advantage where 
d 164 on a windy day at Prestwick proves, that Mr. Ball is there is a bond. A very mob of men have taken Impres- 
It fit to hold his own with all comers. To be the holder of — sionism upon themselves in this our later day. It is against ; 
. the Amateur and Open Championships in the same year al] probabilities that more than a few among these have : 
ad is an honour indeed, and it may be hoped that the Hoy- within them the point of honour. We are beset with a re: 
id lake player will see his way in future to be an annual dim distrust in their galleries. And to distrust is more q 
to competitor in the great contest. Amongst the remaining humiliating than to be distrusted. How many of these @ 
- amateurs Mr. Horace Hutchinson did well, 172 being landscape-painters, deliberately rash, are painting the of 
is quite in the front rank. Though his driving was admir- truth of their own impressions? An ethical question as eq 
h. able, he missed (for him) a very considerable number of — to loyalty is easily answered ; truth and falsehood are, a 
+t shortish putts ; otherwise it is not unlikely that he might happily for the intelligence of the common conscience, ie 
e have run his old antagonist very close. Messrs. Laidlay pot hard to divide. But when the dubium concerns not ; 
ly and Leitch finished in 177 and 179 respectively: totals fact but artistic truth, can the many be sure that their F 
a which would have secured their admission to the prize-list sensitiveness, their candour, their scruple, their delicate q 
n had they been eligible. H. S. C. Everaro. equipoise of perceptions,the vigilance of their apprehension, i 
T are enough? Now, Impressionists of late have told us things ie 
1s . we as to their impressions—as to the effect of things upon the a! 
. THE POINT OF HONOUR. temperament of this man and upon the mood of that— # 
o OT without significance is the Spanish nationality of | which should not be asserted except on the artistic point i 
t Velasquez. In Spain was the Point put upon of honour. The majority can tell ordinary truth, but they “| 
y Honour ; and Velasquez was the first Impressionist. As should not trust themselves for truth extraordinary. They . 
. an Impressionist he claimed, implicitly if not explicitly, a can face the general judgment, but they should hesitate | 
q whole series of delicate trusts in his trustworthiness ; he to produce work that appeals to the last judgment, which f 
7 made an appeal to the confidence of his peers ; he relied is the judgment within. There is too much reason to 

] on his own candour and asked that the candid should divine that a certain number of those who aspire to derive 
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his first round he had quite the worst of the wind to con- 





rely upon him ; he kept the chastity of art when other mas- 
ters were content with its honesty, and when others saved 
artistic conscience he safeguarded the point of honour. 
Contemporary masters more or less proved their position, 





and convinced the world by something of demonstration ; 


from the greatest of masters have no temperaments worth 
speaking of, no point of view worth seizing, no vigilance 
worth awaiting, no mood worth waylaying. And to be, de 
parti pris, an Impressionist without these! O Velasquez! 
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Nor is literature quite free from a like reproach in her 
own things. An author, here and there, will make as 
though he had a word worth hearing—nay, over-hear- 
ing—a word that seeks to withdraw even while it is 
uttered ; and yet what it seems to dissemble is all-too 
probably a platitude. But obviously, literature is not—as 
is the craft and mystery of painting—so at the mercy of a 
half-imposture, so guarded by unprovable honour. For 
the art of painting is reserved that shadowy risk, that un- 
defined salvation. May the gods guard us from the further 
popularising of Impressionism ; for the point of honour is 
the simple secret of the few. AuiceE MEYNELL. 





THE IRONY OF NATURE. 


ry HERE are two places where I love to sit and moralise 

on human life. One is the corner of an ancient and 
crowded village graveyard that might have suggested the 
Elegy to Gray, the other a boulder amid the bracken of 
a hill-side. That among the tombs is of the two the more 
cheerful resting-place, although it has not yet become 
like a town cemetery whither dressy girls come with their 
sweethearts and flirt beside the dead. But it is to no 
sorrowful tune that the summer wind rustles the ivy 
on the church wall and the leaves of the great elm and 
the foliage of the dark yews that the sunshine forces out 
of mourning. The flowers on a few well-tended graves 
blow happily as in a garden, yet not more happily than 
the rank grass that shoots lustily upwards and waves 
and nods over the unheadstoned mounds, where, are 
buried, says the poet, not only the bodies of men but 
withered hearts and crushed genius and foiled ambition: 
the wild and strong-winged birds that have beaten them- 
selves to death against the prison bars of poverty. If such 
things were not the churchyard would not be so full of 
interest. I could never feel that it is sad. It is not death 
but life that is tragic ; and if in fancy I conjure from these 
tombs the faces of their sleeping tenants, it is not as 
troubled, complaining ghosts they come: though one at 
least I know who, albeit dowered with full capacity for 
living, was not permitted to so much as taste of life— 
who, like an athlete debarred from competition by lack 
of entrance-money, was by the sordid accident of want 
compelled to stand aside. There is no active, sympathetic 
anxiety now to interfere with the calm amusement of re- 
adjusting his destiny. The dead are plastic stuff for the 
working fancy. 

It is more difficult to follow out any cheerful train of 
thought on the hill-side, even when the valley is lovely 
enough to please a painter or inspire a poet. Nature has 
donned the beautiful dress of early summer. The light 
cloud-shadows play on a landscape of hedged and cultivated 
fields ; they darken the ripple of the stream ; they deepen 
the whin’s gold into bronze ; they cast a transitory gloom 
on gleaming fields of unmown grass and green young 
corn ; they rest for a moment on men and women toil- 
ing on the bare soil, and fly over thatched hamlet and red- 
tiled steading ; they wander across the purple moorland, 
and are lost at last beyond the glittering waves that 
wash the edge of the land. When they have passed, 
woodland and hill, the sleeping trees, the glancing river, 
and the distant sea combine into an exquisite smile, and 
the soft and fitful breeze ever more sweetly croons its 
old-world rhyme to the grass and fern. 

It is a witch or a goddess that gazes up from the out- 
stretched country. Her look of laughter, her voice and 
fragrance, declare it; and perhaps, like the Egyptian 
Hathor, what he seeks in her countenance she shows 
to every wooer. One man rests in her ferny lap, and, 
listening to the bees humming their way from hill to 
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plain, and watching the hawk hovering above a hay- 
field and the butterflies fluttering their aérial love-flight 
in the sunshine, loses thought and memory, and shares, 
or fancies he shares, the still happiness of the sprouting 
heather-sprig beside him and the growing crops below. 
For him, the exceeding beauty of the earth in her splen- 
dour of life is all-sufficing; if he has a wish it is only 
that enchantment might fix them in their relative posi- 
tions ; his dread is the fleetness of pleasure. A spell is 
upon him. The labouring men are but ‘figures in the 
landscape, without sorrow or story ; the hawk drops like 
an arrow on his harmless victim and awakes no thought 
of cruelty ; the shy hill-rabbit pushes her silky ears above 
the young fern and excites his envy, for in admiration of 
her pretty attitude he forgets the terrors and the perils 
of which it speaks. For him the smile of the fields is 
one of intense and unalloyed love. But how long will the 
magic endure ? 

Long ago I used to look on the same scene with a 
friend whose dust may now be blowing in the white cloud 
hurrying past gig and lime-cart on the road across the 
moor. I do not complain that the fields have called him 
back ; but why was pain heaped so heavily on the gentlest 
and most loving of creatures? It is no longer possible to re- 
gard this earth as a mere picture or a sort of concert-room. 
Those are not lay figures in the fields). Though drugged 
with the anesthetics, labour and care, till they have almost 
ceased to feel or aspire or think, still their movements are 
not quite automatic: each has his story and his sorrow. 
Leaves burgeon and blow and wither, crops are sown and 
ripen and fall, the wild creatures are born and generate 
and die; yet every summer day the same imperturbable 
smile plays on field and moor and sky. The fitful gleam 
of the fields departs and returns again. It has been seen 
for centuries from this hill-top, looking down wherefrom 
the figures in the landscape have been to each successive 
spectator as much alike as this year’s and last year’s oak- 
leaves. Yet decay has been busier than growth: to 
torture and destroy. If every living thing in this prodigal 
display were multiplied by the number of the countless 
years the earth has endured, the result would still not 
equal the number of those vanquished by death. 

The hours used to slip past rapidly here ; for the barley 
and oat fields faded away, and the road showing white 
patches between the wayside elms, and the inhabited 
hamlets, and the smokeless and ivied ruins. In place of 
them grew a golden territory of dream. But it is not 
golden now, for it is built not in the future but the past, 
and it is peopled not as of old with glorified pictures of 
the living but with spectres of the dead. At least that is 
how I try to explain the element of sadness that has re- 
placed the old exhilaration from the shining and fertile 
fields. If 1 think of them as.changeless it is as a contrast 
with the evanescence engraven on all else; and Nature’s 
smile seems one of ironic pity for the generations of men 
who, like the troops of birds and beasts and flowers, make 
a momentary appearance on the stage, but unlike these 
are conscious of transitoriness and have sufficient know- 
ledge to regret. A sorceress looking on for ages at a 
monotonous repetition of the tragi-comedy of the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of life would find a last refuge 
in irony. It is pitilessness in a mask of sympathy. 
Nature, in fact, acts the polite worldling to her friends. 
She is a consoler as long as you do not doubt her sincerity, 
and when that moment comes she carries her easy and 
graceful and superficial smile to others. 

So when I wish to be cheerful I hie me down from the 
mountain-top to the snug graveyard that nestles in the 
valley. There Nature, Fate, Destiny, whatever you like 
to call her, has done her worst. The lives of them that 
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lie there have been lived and are done with. But they 
are not destroyed. Having once been admitted into the 
kingdom of Time they can never again be excluded. If 
I do not know the personalities of the sleepers it is at 
least open to me to fit them from imagination, and to 
make them live their lives once more in a reconstructed 
world. To the fancy of a dreamer a village churchyard is 
as rich a storehouse of materials as the annals of history. 
And no sorrow need mingle with one’s meditations here, 
for the place is purged alike of fear and suffering. Nature’s 
irony is apparent only when she is decked in holiday robes, 
and her soft, unceasing voice talks love, and her laughter 
seems to rest on all the fields. 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM, 





NIGHT-PIECE. 


DESOLATE shore, 
The sinister seduction of the Moon, 
The menace of the irreclaimable Sea. 


Flaunting, tawdry and grim, 

From cloud to cloud along her beat, 

Leering her battered and inveterate leer, 

She signals where he prowls in the dark alone, 
Her horrible old man, 

Mumbling old oaths and warming 

His villainous old bones with villainous talk— 
The secrets of their grisly housekeeping 
Since they went out upon the pad 

In the first twilight of self-conscious Time : 
Growling, obscene and hoarse, 

Tales of unnumbered Ships, 

The beautiful adventurers, 

In some vile alley of the night 

Waylaid and bludgeoned— 

Dead. 


Deep cellared in primeval ooze, 

Ruined, dishonoured, spoiled, 

They lie where the lean water-worm 

Crawls free of their secrets, and their broken sides 
Bulge with the slime of life. Thus they abide, 
Thus fouled and desecrate, 

The thunder of the Trumpet, and the while 
These Twain, their murderers, 

Unravined, imperturbable, unsubdued, 

Hang at the heels of their children—She aloft 
As in the shining streets, 

He as in ambush on some fetid stair. 


The brave and goodly Ships, 

The beautiful adventurers ! 

Out yonder in the isle 

The tall Policeman 

Flashing his bullseye, as he peers 
About him in the ancient vacancy, 
Tells them this way is safety, 


This way is home. W. E. Hentey. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
PORTOBELLO: ANOTHER VIEW. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Odserver.] 


Portobello, 17th September 1890. 

S1r,—I have noticed the article on ‘Portobello’ in your issue 
of the 13th inst., and would feel obliged if you would kindly 
permit me to reply to it by giving another, and more correct, 
view of our burgh. 

Portobello is a favourite resort for summer visitors, most of 
whom come from the West and South of Scotland, and from 
various parts of England ; and the regularity with which many 
families return annually shows that to some people there are a 
few attractions still to be found in the ‘ Brighton of Scotland.’ 
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It may be that the municipal authorities have not done 
all for the burgh that they might have done to make it more 
attractive as a watering-place. Had they been alive to its best 
interests, for instance, they would have purchased the pier when 
it was in the market a year or two ago, and thereby have pre- 
vented it from falling into the hands of a private company who 
have adopted various doubtful methods of endeavouring to 
make it a paying concern, and that without the slightest regard 
to the interests of the town. It is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the pier is practically boycotted by the ordinary resi- 
denters, who refuse to regard it as really part of the burgh. 

The town itself is in a very healthy condition, the death-rate 
being remarkably low, and epidemics of a zymotic nature being 
comparatively rare, and when prevalent usually of a mild type. 
It is well drained, the sewage being carried into the sea at 
either end of the beach by means of long drain-pipes, which 
are so constructed that when the tide is flowing they are com- 
pletely closed, the sewage being thereby prevented from con- 
taminating the water for bathers. Further, in order to prevent 
the foul gases from being driven back into the houses of the 
town, a good system of flushing and ventilation was introduced 
several years ago. As none of the ventilators open anywhere 
near the esplanade, it is only an individual whose olfactory 
organs are peculiarly sensitive who can detect anything offen- 
sive in that quarter. 

The beach is one of the finest in Scotland, and one of the 
safest for bathers ; while the esplanade, more than a mile in 
length, is being so improved by the system of asphalting car- 
ried out in Scarborough and elsewhere that it will soon be one 
of the most agreeable walks to be found anywhere. At one 
end of it is a dwelling-house called The Tower: a modern 
structure often mistaken by the uninitiated for a ‘ feudal. 
tower,’ but which cannot lay claim even to ‘a dungeon,’ 
except in the too vivid imagination of a “tterateur. The 
public works, consisting of paper-work, potteries, bottle- 
works, etc., are all at the extreme west end of the town, and 
therefore cause little or no inconvenience by their smoke to 
the inhabitants generally. These works give employment to 
a large number of working-men, who are for the most part an 
intelligent and industrious class, and who live in well-built and 
healthy cottages and tenements. Between Portobello and. 


Leith lie the famous Craigentinny Meadows, but they are so- 


far from the town as to interfere in no way with its amenity. 
Formerly the beach used to be strewed with all sorts of refuse, 
but a strict surveillance has for many years been kept over it 
by the magistrates, whereby it is now kept free from such, and 
the comfort and happiness of those using it greatly enhanced. 
The much-abused Figgate Burn has also, through the vigilance 
of the municipal authorities, shared in the general improvement, 
and it would require a critic with a microscopical eye to detect 
the deleterious substances with which Edinburgh used to 
pollute it. The east end of the town consists of houses and 
villas surrounded by gardens, which are owned and occupied 
for the most part by gentlemen whose business is in the neigh- 
bouring city, or who, having retired from business, have settled 
here to enjoy their o¢2um cum dig. One word must be said for 
the shops. In no town of the same size will you find better shops 
than in Portobello, and it is gratifying to see the pride which 
the various merchants take in keeping them clean and tidy 
and in making them attractive. 

The close proximity of the town to Edinburgh naturally 
makes it a favourite resort on Saturdays and other holidays, 
and the beach is crowded on these occasions in summer. But 
it is mo¢ the ‘denizens of the Cowgate’ but the respectable 
artisans and small shopkeepers of Edinburgh that thus flock 
with their families for a breath of fresh air; and it is only a 
cynical old bachelor whose gouty or rheumatic joints prevent 
him from taking part in the gay scenes around him that can look 
with ill-temper upon the crowds of youngsters with their parents 
and friends who are inhaling the pure ozone and becoming 
reinvigorated for the toil and moil of life. The ‘unpleasing 
elements’ that mix with the holiday-makers are those who, un- 
able to enjoy life themselves, cannot bear to see others doing 
so, and who fill the air with their complaints and grumbles.. 
Portobello is certainly far from being perfect as a watering- 
place, but the inhabitants are fully alive to the necessity of 
adding to its attractions, and in a few years we may expect to- 
see such improvements effected that even the most fastidious 
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will be able to see something good about the place. It is 
not altogether uncommon to see visitors, unaccustomed to 
‘ Oceanus—the old, the many-mooded, the unfriendly,’ trying to 
‘ride the waves’ in one of the numerous and well-appointed 
pleasure-boats when the sea is somewhat rough, and suffering, 
in consequence, the indescribable horrors of mal de mer ; and 
it is quite possible that such may indeed retrace their steps 
homewards uttering fearful maledictions against the living 
deep, and declaring that ‘the best view you will get of Porto- 
bello is when you steadily turn your face towards Edinburgh.’ 
—I am, etc., ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Medical Officer of Health. 





REVIEWS. 


GOOD STUFF AND BAD. 


In Black and White and The Story of the Gadsbys. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. London: Sampson Low. 


It was one of Matthew Arnold’s justest canons that a man 
of letters must be appraised by his best work. If you wish 
to appreciate the poems of Wordsworth, he said in effect, or 
the collection of books known as the New Testament, you 
must first strip them of their absurdities and irrelevancies, and 
there will then remain for your enjoyment a pearl of great price. 
The surest winnower, indeed, is Time, who suffers no chaff on 
his threshing-floor. But the man of genius never lived that 
did not give the hostile among his contemporaries reason to 
blaspheme. It would be an easy matter, by an unscrupulous 
choice of examples, to prove that Mr. Kipling was little better 
than a smart journalist; but if we boldly attempt to antici- 
pate the work of Time and discard what is merely ‘copy,’ 
there will be left a very great deal to which only a man of 
genius could set his name. 

The misfortune is that good and bad are sent out into the 
world together. The alliance is not a permanent one, but 
though it endures but a brief while it is imprudent. Jn Black 
and White exhibits the same} glaring inequalities to which Mr. 
Kipling has accustomed us. When the two stories are set side 
by side it is difficult to believe that the author of Jn Flood- 
Time also wrote The Sending of Dana Da. The latter is per- 
haps worthy to beguile a railway journey ; the former is one of 
the finest examples of its genre in the language. He who can 
read it without a thrill is dead to words. Never has the relent- 
less might of the flood found clearer expression. The rain- 
swollen river dashes and swirls through the whole story. The 
horror of the populous stream is set forth in the simplest terms, 
and yet it grips the reader as the Mariner’s skinny hand gripped 
the Wedding Guest. ‘ There were dead beasts in the driftwood 
on the piers, and others caught by the neck in the lattice-work 
—buffaloes and kine, and wild pig, and deer one or two, and 
snakes and jackals past counting. Their bodies were black 
upon the left side of the bridge” When the Strong One of 
Barhwi, rising above the ‘ wave of the wrath of the river,’ puts 
forth his hand to swim and it falls on the knotted hair of a dead 
man, it is impossible to repress a shudder. With such skill 
and restraint is the scene presented, its darkness and awe 
overwhelm you. And not only has Mr. Kipling arranged his 
material with the perception of the artist, but as a piece of 
English the description could not be bettered. The words fit 
the idea like a garment, and you are conscious all the while of 
receiving the precise impression which the writer intended to 
convey. To achieve which is a triumph of art. 

No less masterly is Dray Wara Yow Dee. Its theme 
is the fury and passion of jealousy. The local colour is 
luridly Eastern, and none but Mr. Kipling, who knows the 
native of India as he was never known before, could so 
rightly have felt, so rightly have expressed, the situation. 
The Oriental’s ferocity is curiously tinctured with a_heart- 
whole trustfulness in fate. ‘Surely I shall overtake him,’ says 
the seeker after vengeance, ‘surely God hath him in the 
hollow of His hand against my claiming! There shall no 
harm befall Daoud Shah till I come ; for I would fain kill him 
quick and whole with the life sticking firm in his body. A 
pomegranate is sweetest when the cloves break away unwilling 
from the rind. Let it be in the daytime, that I may see his 
face and my delight may be crowned.’ If it is by work such as 
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this that Mr. Kipling is to be judged, it may be claimed for 
him that he is among the most distinguished of those who 
have enriched English literature with short stories. But 
no man may spend his life fashioning masterpieces, whether 
small or great: and were /n Black and White robbed of 
the stories we have named little enough would be left. 
At Twenty-Two has its moments, it is true, and On the 
City Wall contains an admirable sketch of Lalun, ‘a mem- 
ber of the most ancient profession in the world,’ as well as a 
street-fight described with energy and gusto. But it does not 
hold together, and it emphatically fails to give the impression 
of completion and achievement which in Dray Wara Yow Dee 
and Jn Flood-Time is irresistible. 

There have been men who learned Greek in their cradle, and 
Mr. Kipling was born with an insight into life. The know- 
ledge of human feeling and human impulse he displays in The 
Story of the Gadsbys would be miraculous did we not reflect 
that it is intuitive: he probably knew as much at fifteen as 
he does at twenty-five. The book is intensely dramatic, 
and is packed with action and emotion. It has serious faults 
of diction which are all the more irritating to the reader be- 
cause they might so easily have been avoided. In more than 
one scene Mr. Kipling crosses the line which divides art from 
reporting. He seems to forget that the written word does not 
produce the same effect as the spoken. A duologue con- 
ducted in the slang of the mess-room only becomes vulgar 
when it is crystallised into literary form. Words and phrases 
have one value in life, another in literature, and it is the 
artist’s business to translate, not to transcribe. The reader 
wearies of such expressions as ‘regimental shop o’ sorts,’ and 
the jarring note lingers long in the brain. By a bolder genera- 
lisation Mr. Kipling might have given the impression that 
all his characters were talking slang, and refrained from 
using a single doubtful phrase. But his characters, though 
their accent is not always irreproachable, have the blood and 
bone of reality. There is not one but lives and convinces 
the reader of his life. Captain Gadsby’s explanation with 
Mrs. Herriott is done with amazing dexterity and with that 
impartial recognition of the facts that holds the scales of 
sympathy even. There is a haunting pathos in Zhe Valley 
of the Shadow, and the situation, almost new to literature, 
is handled with a fine discretion. When Gadsby, uncertain 
if his wife will live another hour, stumbles into the garden 
and merely says in answer to Mafflin’s inquiry, ‘ Your curb’s 
too loose,’ the touch is so true that it is hard to believe that 
Mr. Kipling was not a witness of the scene. None, except 
Count Tolstoi, has introduced the unimportant in an emotional 
crisis with better tact. And with howsure a hand is drawn the 
picture of Gadsby ‘funking a fall on parade’! The effect of 
marriage upon the Captain of the Pink Hussars is the result of 
inspiration rather than of observation. The man who ‘led at 
Amdheran after Bogul-Deasin went under, and came out of the 
show dripping like a butcher,’ is afraid to gallop in column of 
troop! Where in literature has the demoralisation of comfort 
found clearer and stronger expression ? 


SOCIALISM: THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Godwin’s Political Justice (On Property). Edited by H. S. 
SALT. London: Sonnenschein. 

Bismarck on State-Socialism. By W.H. DAWSON. London: 
Sonnenschein. 

Here are two really valuable additions to the ‘ Social Science’ 
series. Each is by way of being a foil to the other: God- 
win’s notorious essay belonging to the highest of the high- 
flying category, while Prince Bismarck’s practical achieve- 
ments in the sphere of State-Socialism are of course the most 
thoroughgoing realisation of Socialistic ideas yet attempted. 
Mr. Salt’s duty as editor has been all but a sinecure save 
for an occasional well-timed reference to other parts of the 
Political Justice which contain the key to Godwin’s special 
views on property ; but he has prefixed to the reprint of the 
essay a note on Godwin’s life and work which is useful and 
fairly executed. His praise and blame of Godwin himself 
are fair and judicious, but he must plead guilty to some over- 
generosity in appraising the merits of Godwin’s essay. It 
is perhaps difficult nowadays to put this work exactly in 
its proper place in the scale of merit, inasmuch as, though 
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anything but a pamphlet either in form or manner, it belongs 
substantially to ephemeral literature. It popularised in Eng- 
land the ideas of the French Revolution, and its artistically 
restrained enthusiasm was well calculated to effect this object. 
It introduced those ideas just at the fitting moment, when men’s 
nerves had received a shock from the great explosion across the 
Channel, and the accustomed tenor of their minds was disturbed, 
It deserved and enjoyed all the popularity that might attend the 
opportune publication of a popular treatise on seismology 
immediately after a visitation of earthquake. Pitt’s anticipation 
that working folk would not read a three-guinea book because 
they could not buy it was disappointed—so Mr. Salt records, 
quoting from 7he Gentleman's Magazine—by the formation of 
subscription clubs for its purchase among even the poorest 
mechanics. But to characterise the essay as a ‘grave, lucid, 
and forcible presentment of the arguments in favour of the 
reorganisation of society’ is extravagant laudation. Grave it 
is, no doubt, and the effect that can be produced by asserting 
propositions, no matter how monstrous, with gravity is notori- 
ous ; but lucid and forcible it is not. No one, except he be 
as far gone in sentimentalism and vaticination as Godwin 
himself, can read the thing without being struck that arguments 
so jejune and propositions so foolish, as would even repel a 
reader inclined to be favourable, if they did not in a manner 
allure him by their very simplicity, should have produced such 
an effect as those of Godwin did. It may be an audacious 
comparison to make, but in respect of the ‘boom’ attending 
their publication and the ultimate verdict on them, as also in 
respect of the causes of these effects—including the magic of 
the grave enunciation of nonsense—Godwin’s essay on Polztical 
Fustice, especially that part of it relating to property, and Henry 
George’s Progress and Poverty form a singularly exact parallel. 

To pass from Godwin to Bismarck is to pass at one step 
over the whole range of contrast between the mind of the mere 
thinker and the life of the man of action. While the former 
spent laborious days in hammering out the principles of a 
Utopia where grass grew down and water flowed up in order 
that these principles might have their way, Bismarck has all 
along refused to so much as question the existing structure of the 
State and of society. He finds evils which cry for remedy and 
he sets himself to remedy them by means of existing machinery 
and not at a! in the light of any theory or any science. Destiny 
has made him a State-socialist not by convincing him of 
the truth of any thesis but by setting him in the more intricate 
paths of political and social expediency. There are, however, 
two factors in the development of his Socialistic policy which 
are of the nature of principles. ‘To begin with, he always falls 
back upon the position that the State must be ‘ Christian’: it 
should protect the weak as well as punish the wicked. Rich 
and poor he accepts as indispensable categories, but he is 
prepared to compel the former to perform their duty of love 
to the latter. This idea at one bound carries him far beyond 
the mere police-state of Kant and of the Individualists. And 
further, he relies on the ancient /amdrechkt of Prussia, which 
not only declared the duty of the State to feed those who 
could not feed themselves, but also enforced the provision 
of work for those who lacked means and opportunity of earn- 
ing a livelihood. He has not hesitated to proclaim the ‘right 
to work’ in public—a feat of daring, truly ; but the astonish- 
ing series of legislative measures which he has passed in the 
last decade for the amelioration of the condition of the people 
falls far short of a realisation of this out-and-out Socialistic 
heresy. The key to much of the best of his work lies in the 
fact that he has never submitted his judgment to the guidance 
of any scientific principle. He distrusts and dislikes science. 
An adherent of no ‘ism,’ he has joined himself to any body of 
opinion which would assist him in carrying out that which his 
own common sense and right judgment told him was for the 
common weal ; and in this lies also the secret of his success 
against the Radical party. The German Radicals differ from 
their great antagonist in this among other things: that they 
are ranked under the banner of an ‘ism.’ They carry their 
devotion to individualistic principles much further than any 
party in this country—unless it be the more fanatical of the 
Property Defence Leaguers ; and it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that Prince Bismarck’s plain common sense —being 
wholly applied to the existing problems and altogether un- 
moved by the logical inferences of his opponents to the effect 
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that there must be danger ahead—should so often give him 
the victory over them. For example, the Prince, like the 
majority among German statesmen, was practically a Free 
Trader from 1865 till 1873 : he could say with truth afterwards 
that these years were busy enough with other doings to make 
him guiltless of the commercial policy pursued throughout 
them; but after the inflation of trade which followed the war, 
and when the dispersion of the French indemnity collapsed, he 
saw the desirableness of Protection in the critical commercial 
state of Germany, and promptly became a Fair Trader and the 
champion of a protective tariff which, whatever its demerits, 
has undoubtedly proved successful. It is the same with his 
colonial policy: its object is simply to make new markets for 
German goods. Accordingly a German colony makes no pre- 
tence to be a province, a place of settlement, for German emi- 
grants : it is a financial undertaking, worked by a chartered 
company and a few State officials. 

So far as Bismarck’s State-socialism has gone, there is little 
or nothing in it which traverses that debatable ground between 
the licence of non-interference and the rigours of collectivism, 
and passes into the real sphere of danger. State-insurance is 
not more socialistic than State-telegraphy, though it is hard 
on an employer to have to defray the whole burden of insur- 
ance against even the negligence of his employee. State- 
railways can be easily defended, though the proposed State- 
monopolies of tobacco and brandy would be perilously near 
the verge. But then, the kernel of the problem remains. 
The unemployed and the casually employed are outside the 
operations of the insurance schemes and all the rest, and what 
are they but the very material of discontent—the evil spirit 
which it is the merit of socialism to exorcise? Nor is it easy 
to see how the practical recognition of the right to work on 
behalf of the unemployed or of the casually employed is to 
solve the everlasting riddle. Just at the beginning, Mr. Dawson, 
in treating ef the theory of State-socialism, appears a little in- 
clined to follow the characteristic German error of exaggerating 
the meaning of doctrines by reading into them the logical con- 
clusions to which they tend. He speaks of individualism, for 
instance (as Adam Smith understood it), as caring for the 
individual and not for the State—which is misleading. But the 
blemishes on his book are trifling indeed. It is the result 
of thorough painstaking and the most ample knowledge, the 
narrative being admirably illustrated by selected passages 
from Bismarck’s letters and speeches. Further, Mr. Dawson’s 
treatment of his subject is characterised by moderation, by 
candour, and by unusual ability in marshalling the intricate 
details of foreign contemporary politics and legislation. 


FICTION. 


A year or two ago Mr. St. Aubyn published Zyro//ofe's 
Dilemma: A Story of a Cambridge Quad,a book which on 
internal evidence might have been written by the maiden aunt 
of a small-college undergraduate after a happy day at Cam- 
bridge. He has now taken to himself a collaborator and a more 
constant spirit, and in 4 Fellow of Trinity (London : Chatto) 
for three weary volumes they may be seen bedaubing them- 
selves with the very thickest and richest streaks of local colour. 
We are drowned in gyps and bedmakers, deans and duns ; we 
are whelmed in ‘urbane sub-proctors’ (what is a ‘sub-proc- 
tor’?), and a Master of Trinity, ‘a man of imposing presence 
with a broad nebulous forehead’ (what is a ‘nebulous fore- 
head ’?) ; we behold the Academic heroes ‘ wining,’ or wearing 
wet towels (an unusual headgear even in Cambridge); we 
remark them feasting on ‘commons,’ on ‘squish, otherwise 
marmalade, on ‘audit ale’ and coffee, in bewildering confu- 
sion ; but the puppets do not live, and in spite of all the supers, 
all the scenery, and all the stage properties, the dramatic 
effect is entirely wanting. Even in the learned task of reveal- 
ing the mysteries of Cambridge to the profane our authors make 
many blunders. Do sizars read grace at Trinity? What is 
the blazer of the University Boat Club? and is it normal for 
boats to celebrate bump suppers on the eve of the last race? 
The main story is drearily familiar. The poor sizar whom by 
this time we know so well comes to Cambridge in a pair of 
‘high-lows’ (which ‘ring on the marble floor of the tesselated 
hall’ and are mentioned at least once in every thirty pages) ; 
in spite of running into grievous debt with three tailors he 
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habitually wears ‘frayed coats’ and ‘ baggy trousers’; he is of 
course insulted by a vulgar aristocrat with whom he meditates 
a duel (‘and he was a boy again’) ; he jumps five feet ten and 
wins the three-mile in an afternoon ; he is duly taken into his 
boat, as a substitute, on the last night of the races, and rows 
head of the river; and in the fulness of time he is Senior 
Classic and Second Wrangler, and consummates this com- 
monplace career by becoming tutor of Trinity as soon as he 
takes his M.A. The underplot is startling. The ‘ Jetite in- 
stitutrice who was fain to fall back ona school-boy four passer 
le temps’ plays her part and goes through a mock marriage 
which turns out to be real. There is also the lady with ‘vel- 
vety shoulders’—which shoulders ‘spoke volumes ’—who 
paints her face and cheats at cards, kills her victim—(‘the first 
thing to be done is to get rid of the body’)—and makes a 
good end by nursing in the East-end. But the book has 
a distinctly moral tone. On one occasion ‘ spasms of virtuous 
reaction ran through every court and up every staircase’ ; 
on another ‘the boys from Barnwell behaved lovely,’ and this 
statement, irreproachable in all but its grammar, gives a hint 
of the good work accomplished by the hero and his friends. 
The style is not always felicitous : the hero wears a cap ‘ which 
was ¢hat limp and disreputable that the credit of Trinity was 
at stake,’ and once ‘he saw the Diana of his hexameters in a 
diaphanous cloud, with a red, red rose in her bosom between 
the legs of the lower form boys.’ Which sounds improper, 
but is only ungrammatical. 

In Captives to Cupid (London : Bowden), which is dedicated 
to all who have ever felt, or ever shall feel, the ‘onslaughts’ of 
the ‘giant dwarf, Dan Cupid,’ Mr. Somerville Gibney disposes 
of a very comprehensive and troublesome subject in sixteen 
chapters, all equally stupid and unprofitable. His profound 
knowledge of womanly wiles is clearly shown by his solemn 
assurance that if a man’s fancée asks him an awkward ques- 
tion and he boldly declines to satisfy her curiosity ‘she will 
never refer to the subject again.’ He gives some valuable 
and instructive hints upon dress. Asthus: ‘ Nowadays em- 
broidered smoking-caps are only worn by publicans and re- 
tired tradesmen ’; and ‘braided fustian waistcoats are so warm, 
and look so bright and gentlemanly during the cold weather.’ 
Taking the young couple in charge from the moment of their 
betrothal, when love is evidently supposed to begin, he guides 
them carefully and properly till they reach the altar, where by 
inference it may be expected toend. Here the bridegroom— 
somewhat lightly attired in a full soft white necktie—greets 
the bride with a ‘deep, respectful motion, and ‘the writer’s 
task is done.’ 

If the rest of the heroes of Wooing (London: Hutchinson) 
were like unto Mr. Francillon’s Major James Plackless of 
Drumferlie, this would be a pleasant book indeed. Of that 
valiant gentleman, who in the mid-whirl of a proposal after ten 
minutes’ acquaintance could evolve the inimitable proposition 
that ‘ when there’s a difference of opinion, you know, it’s for 
the husband to decide—that’s clear,’ one would fain see more. 
But his successors are hardly worthy of him. The book is a 
collection of short stories by sundry English and American 
authors. Asa rule they are bright and well written—notably 
sO one or two anonymous ones of Transatlantic origin—but in 
some cases they sink to the level of the parlour-maid’s novelette. 
Next in humour, perhaps, to the good Major should be placed 
the hero of Zhe Alderman’s Daughter, who, when his lady ob- 
jects to his embracing her (by the waist) and rebuts his plea 
that ‘one does it in dancing’ by suggesting the absence of 
music, promptly replies : ‘Oh, if the music makes it proper, 
Ill engage a band to go round with me.’ Some are models of 
what short stories should not be, and in several cases show the 
grossest carelessness. That the hero of Zhat Queer Mr. 
Harper, for example, should select ‘ Laborare est crase’ (szc) as 
his life’s motto may admirably illustrate his mental condition ; 
but neither this nor its variant ‘ Laborase est crase’ will satisfy 
the pedant. 

The Hon. Albert Canning’s Heir and no Heir (London: 
Eden), a story of Ninety-Eight, is a failure all along the line. 
The characters—and there are enough of them to stock half-a- 
dozen stories of the size—are the commonest of wooden dolls ; 
their doings are barren of human interest, while the ‘style’ 
(save the mark!) is far from suggesting the pen of the ready 
writer. Zhe Troubles of Monsieur Bourgeois (London: Eden), 
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by George Frost, is a collection of foolish sketches written in a 
dialect which it is the humour of some English writers to put 
into the mouths of Frenchmen compelled to attempt the lan- 
guage of this island. The humour of that kind of /ingua franca 
is something musty, and we regret to say Mr. George Frost has 
no other. Jn Safe Hands (London: Warne), by Mary H. 
Howell, is one of those goody-goody stories of which America 
sends us so many. A female prig of ten converts to Christianity 
a grave and reverend Jew of forty, who is wealthy and ‘cul- 
tured,’ and has been to Jerusalem. The chapters are adorned 
with precious headings from appropriate poets, and altogether 
the story is a weariness to the flesh. Zhe Mesmerist (London : 
Eden), by E. H. C. Oliphant, is in its way no better. It is not 
goody-goody, but it is tangled and toilsome and dull. ‘My 
friend,’ quoth the narrator, ‘I have a very strange story to tell 
you... . Ah! my friend, my smiles are not of the heart. | 
laugh ; but it is in bitterness. Listen!’ And we listen, and 
try to be interested in a rather foolish tale, which is all told in 
this strain of portentous and doleful dumps. There are an 
Elder Brother and a Younger Brother (who is the narrator), an 
Elder Sister and a Younger Sister,a Rival and a Mesmerist; 
and they all get curiously mixed, and to such purpose that the 
Younger Brother, who has got into the habit of administering 
hypnotism to himself as one might administer an opiate, kills 
the Elder on the ‘suggestion’ of the Rival. It ought to be 
very strange and weird and wonderful ; but it isn’t. 

Towards the understanding of the Jewish problem Miss 
Gerard’s Recha (Edinburgh : Blackwood) is a singularly inter- 
esting contribution. The scene of the story, which is short 
and simple, though tragic enough in all conscience, is laid in 
Horoweska, a God-forsaken provincial town in Eastern Galicia, 
and the leading figures are Theodor Borkham, a young lieu- 
tenant of hussars; Gedeile Wolf, a Hebrew money-lender ; 
and Recha, his daughter. Theodor is weak and surprisingly 
devoid of resource, and Recha a trifle overdrawn. But old 
Gedeile, a regular bird of prey—with his affections divided 
between his ducats and his daughter—stands out instinct with 
life, a really powerful piece of work. In Recha Miss Gerard 
has certainly found work to her hand, and she has not been 
slack in the doing of it. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PAINTERS. 


The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. By A. H. CHURCH, 
M.A., F.R.S. London : Seeley. 

This little handbook may be recommended for careful study 
to all painters and colourmen. From its title it might be sup- 
posed to be too scientific and not technical enough to be of 
much practical use to that class of readers ; but it is chiefly for 
painters that it is written, and it simply abounds in special in- 
formation and in matters of practical detail which ought to form 
part of the elementary education of all that work with colours. 
It is the constant regret of connoisseurs that many pictures of 
great beauty and value are rapidly losing their freshness ; that 
the special pigments employed are either fading away or are 
becoming so altered in tone and tint as entirely to destroy the 
original harmony of the colouring ; that some parts are scaling 
off, that others are cracking, and that in certain cases even the 
lines are being distorted by the lapsing of the paint. Mr. Church 
shows that such accidents are due to errors in the selection or 
preparation of the material, and that they might have been 
avoided had the painters possessed an elementary knowledge 
of its chemical properties. Not only is it important that the 
chemical character of the pigments themselves should be under- 
stood, together with the changes which they undergo when 
mixed together or when exposed to the prolonged action of air, 
moisture, and light ; but all the materials used by painters are 
subject to chemical changes more or less rapid, and these must 
be fully appreciated in order that the workman may be able so 
to select and so to prepare the substances he uses as to secure 
the quality of permanence. 

Mr. Church devotes a fitting amount of space to the descrip- 
tion of the essential characteristics of paper, vellum, canvas, 
panel, and plaster, and to the preparation of fresco, tempera, 
and stereochrome grounds, and describes at considerable length 
the chemical and physical properties of the oils, resins, gums, 
and other materials entering into the composition of pig- 
ments, solvents, dryers, varnishes, and mediums. Methods for 
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determining the purity of these substances are also given, and 
formulz and instructions for the preparation of many of them, 
derived from the author’s own prolonged experience, add much 
to the value of the work. It is not intended that it should 
be used as a technical guide by colour- and varnish-makers ; 
but even these will find many valuable hints in reference to 
the chemistry of their operations. More space might with 
advantage have been given to the subject of dryers, and the 
causes and the cure of ‘blooming’ in varnishes—the latter 
of which has only a passing reference. The greater part 
of the book is taken up with a description of the individual 
pigments in common use, their chemical characters, methods 
of preparation, and the tests employed for determining their 
purity. Pigments are now so well made by colourmen that 
there is no longer the old inducement for painters to acquire 
knowledge and skill in their manufacture, so that nowadays 
scarce one of them prepares his own pigments. While this 
is undoubtedly a convenience to all and an advantage to the 
great majority, which is thus able to obtain pigments far superior 
in quality to those it could manufacture itself, it is nevertheless 
attended with grave disadvantages. It is the chief cause of the 
ignorance which prevails among painters regarding the com- 
position and qualities of their pigments ; and while it has been 
the means of providing for common use many pigments which 
would have remained unknown, it has also been the means of 
bringing upon the palette a number of pigments which the 
experience of a few years has shown to be quite untrustworthy. 
it has had the further disadvantage of bringing into existence 
a large number of spurious colours and adulterations, many of 
which are difficult of detection. The great variety of paints in 
use and the spurious character of not a few make it more neces- 
sary than ever that painters should possess some knowledge of 
their chemical composition, so that they may be able to dis- 
criminate between true and false, and to command a number 
of simple yet sufficient tests. 

The pigments are classified in various ways: according to 
their chemical composition, their colour, and their permanence. 
The last of these divides them into those which are truly per- 
manent, those which are liable to a certain amount of alteration, 
and those which are either so fugitive or so alterable as to 
cause the author to recommend their exclusion from the palette. 
It will surprise many painters to find that in this third category 
are included, among yellows, king’s yellow and gamboge ; 
among reds, carmine and crimson and other lakes ; among 
greens, verdigris ; and among blues, indigo. 

A chapter on ‘Selected and Restricted Palettes’ gives ex- 
amples of the palettes used by various artists, and describes 
three, one of which—consisting of ten pigments, all unalterable 
—is considered ‘ practically complete and capable of imitating 
with a near approach to exactness all the pigments excluded 
from it,’ by means of combinations illustrated by the author. 
His last part contains some instructive matter in reference to 
methods, the study of old pictures, and the conservation of 
pictures. The more important experiments that have been made 
to determine the stability of pigments are also recorded with 
some fulness. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


Selections from State Papers Preserved in the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, 1772-1785. By GEORGE 
W. FORREST, Professor in Elphinstone College and 
Director of Records, Bombay. Calcutta: Government 
Printing Office. 

‘If Warren Hastings had not been so disinterested, if Ed- 
mund Burke had been endowed with a sense of humour, if 
Macaulay in writing what he called history had thought more 
of conveying a truthful impression than of turning a sentence, 
how different all our early ideas about India would have been!’ 
Such are the reflections which rise involuntarily in the mind of 
an unprejudiced reader of Mr. Forrest’s introduction to these 
volumes of Indian State papers. Have we not all learned from 
our youth up to take a wholly different view? Hastings was a 
monster in human shape. Impey was his familiar. Burke’s burn- 
ing eloquence exposed the nefarious schemes of a land-grabber 
scarcely second to Bonaparte in his disregard of human life and 
happiness. 

The supposed case against Hastings, Impey, and Barwell 
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turns on their treatment, or supposed treatment, of a certain 
Nundcoomar. Had Burke been able to establish the story’as 
he told it there would be little use in further raking up some 
very dirty dust. But Mr. Forrest’s pages produce a very definite 
impression on the mind: an impression all the more distinct 
because of the very moderate language in which Mr. Forrest 
expresses himself. He does not set up a hero ona pedestal and 
proceed to worship him. According to his facts, Hastings had 
plenty of faults, and he makes no attempt to conceal them. He 
is perfectly fair also to Sir Philip Francis and to Edmund Burke, 
while he expresses undisguised admiration of Macaulay’s un- 
paralleled style. In fact, there is only one writer for whom he 
has never a good word. That is James Mill. There are ex- 
cuses for any one, especially for any gentleman, who cannot bear 
James Mill : if for nothing else, because he begat and nourished 
the greatest prig that ever lived. But, after all, we may put Mill 
aside—and, in truth, it is only by contrast that we perceive Mr. 
Forrest’s contempt—and inquire how it is that without any 
special pleading, without any partial summing-up, without any 
adulation, Mr. Forrest contrives to make us abjure the faith of 
our youth and reconsider everything we have ever learned, said, 
or written in our riper years on what most of us will think a worn, 
threadbare, and thrashed-out question ? 

Hastings, when he was made Governor-General, had al- 
ready been for some months Governor of Bengal, and from 
long residence in the country was fully acquainted with the 
character of the principal men, native or European, with whom 
he came into contact. Among these was a wealthy and in- 
fluential but far from reputable Brahmin named Nundcoomar. 
Hastings employed him occasionally, and promoted his son 
to a post at the Nawab’s court as a reward for some of the 
father’s services. But he never trusted him. Nundcoomar, 
on the other hand, fully aware of the Viceroy’s distrust 
and dislike, and fully conscious that he deserved them, was 
unable, owing to the cautious and straightforward behaviour 
of Hastings, to do anything to revenge himseif. Hastings 
continued to employ him ; and it is quite certain now that he 
did so with a full knowledge of his delinquencies. It is more 
than probable, too, that he shielded him from the consequences 
of his misdoings so long as he found him useful, and so long as 
Nundcoomar continued to obey him. But a time came when 
the Brahmin’s Oriental astuteness failed him. He made a fatal 
move. He discovered that a majority of the council which had 
been sent out to assist the Governor-General was opposed to 
his policy, and he also observed that it was absolutely ignorant 
of the country and of the character of those natives with 
whom Hastings had dealings. Fancying Sir Philip Francis 
and his colleagues of the opposition more powerful than they 
were, and reckoning rightly on their want of acquaintance with 
India and Indian ways, he denounced Hastings as having 
taken a bribe. This charge Hastings condescended to meet 
and disprove, but, as may be imagined, when Nundcoomar’s 
enemies took the opportunity of prosecuting him for a fraud— 
one of many—Hastings did not lift a finger to save him. As 
a fact, if the executive had interfered with a pardon, a fresh 
prosecution would more than probably have ended in another 
condemnation. But Francis viewed the matter in a wholly 
different light. He wanted Hastings’ place for himself: 
Macaulay admits as much. The story which long afterwards 
he put into Burke’s mouth implicated the Chief Justice, Sir 
Elijah Impey, with Hastings, in a plot for the judicial murder 
of Nundcoomar. This story, which Mill accepted and handed 
on to Macaulay, has in part been disproved by Impey’s de- 
scendant and by Sir James Stephen. Mr. Forrest shows its 
utter fallacy from the State papers before him ; and, without 
constituting himself the special apologist of Hastings, he 
proves that Nundcoomar richly deserved his fate, that he had 
a perfectly fair trial before four judges, and that this was only 
one of a number of similar crimes. Mr. Forrest remarks drily 
that Francis, though directly appealed to, did nothing to save 
his life. It must be assumed that at the moment the sentence 
seemed perfectly just. There were several smaller side issues 
into which Mr. Forrest goes fully, but the result of a careful 
reading is to destroy finally the whole magnificent legend 
which Burke and Francis produced at Hastings’ trial, and to 
show that Miss Burney was right in applauding Hastings and 
Macaulay wrong (as usual) when he sneered at her for doing so. 
The rest of Hastings’ wonderful administration is fully 
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detailed by Mr. Forrest, and a most interesting narrative it is. 
Foiled in his opposition, Francis went home to concoct further 
measures of revenge, and Hastings carried out his policy less 
hampered by what sometimes amounted to treason in his 
Cabinet. He never lost heart even when the Mahratta war 
was complicated with French hostilities. When news came 
of defeat in Bombay and Madras, ‘ the casting vote of Hastings 
preserved India to Great Britain.’ We can appreciate the 
temper of Francis by that of the traitors of our own time. 
Surrender was his watchword : ‘ He regarded our successes in 
India in the same light that he regarded our successes in the 
Peninsula, as a series of mistakes.’ Francis was never sent 
out to govern India. His views were never those of any 
Viceroy until our own day: but the evil wrought by a single 
administration on the lines of Francis will not be effaced for 
generations—perhaps for centuries. Fortunately for us, Hast- 
ings had no idea of giving in to clamour, had no sentimental 
fads as to the right of the natives to misgovern themselves and 
cheat the Company, and never despaired of himself nor of those 
whom he chose to carry out his policy. He was particularly 
fortunate in Sir Eyre Coote; but Major Popham, Captain 
Blair, and many other officers of whom few of us have ever 
heard, are mentioned in these papers. When Coote took the 
field against Hyder Ali he ‘ was stricken in years and suffering 
from bad health, but he obeyed the summons to the scene of 
his early glory.’ His extraordinary energy, even when he had 
to be cartied in a litter, soon changed the face of affairs in 
Madras, and the victories at Porto Novo and Solinghur and 
Arni were gained as much by good tactics as by hard fight- 
ing. In his graphic account of this campaign of 1781, Mr. 
Forrest once more falls foul of Mill as one whose desire to 
disparage his countrymen amounted to a disease. The com- 
plaint is very common just now, and Hastings had to combat 
its influence a hundred years ago. Sir Eyre Coote died in 
April 1783, ‘a very martyr to the public cause.’ Mr. Forrest 
sums up his character in a few well-chosen words : ‘He was a 
brave soldier and a great captain. His military acquirements 
were extensive, both from study and experience, and his move- 
ments were bold, comprehensive, and cautious. With cool re- 
flection he planned his operations, and with unflinching 
resolution amid appalling difficulties he executed them. In him 
daring valour was combined with patience and sweetness of 
temper.’ His death was a heavy blow to Hastings, who could 
find him no worthy successor for him ; nevertheless he was 
able next year to report to the Directors ‘a great and evi- 
dent change’ in the disposition and opinions of the native 
states with regard to our government. This change, as Mr. 
Forrest points out, was wholly due to ‘the courage and 
statesmanship of Hastings. Menaced by foes on all sides 
ill-supported by his masters, surrounded by colleagues who 
thwarted, embarrassed, and intrigued against him, he contrived 
by his individual energies to raise the Company from being a 
body of merchants and adventurers into the most powerful 
state in the politics of India. Englishmen have grown so 
accustomed to being the masters of India that they have not 
sufficiently realised the difficulty of Hastings’ task, or the 
genius of the man whose far sight first saw and whose brave 
and confident patience realised this romantic idea of his 
country’s greatness.’ In his noble and pathetic speech before 
the House of Commons, Hastings moderately summed up 
these services, and ended with the memorable words: ‘I gave 
you all, and you have rewarded me with confiscation, disgrace, 
and a life of impeachment.’ 

Many interesting episodes in Mr. Forrest’s narrative must go 
without notice. The account of Captain Turner’s visit to the 
Grand Lama, at that time a child of eighteen months, but grave, 
sedate, and dignified, is most curious. This was only one of 
numerous missions which Hastings despatched to the neigh- 
bouring countries. He surveyed the rivers of Cochin-China 
and gathered information as to Ava. He foresaw the establish- 
ment of the overland route, and had the Red Sea explored. He 
won the respect and even the liking of the rulers of the native 
States, and to those who served him he was a just and generous 
master. As Mr. Forrest concludes, ‘his fair fame will not 
suffer from an examination still more rigid and dispassionate,’ 
and for this examination we are now supplied in Mr. Forrest’s 
volumes, for the first time, with an abundance of authentic 
material. 
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LITTLE SOULS. 


The Bishop of St. Albans has observed in the Poems of Miss 
Alice E. Argent (Chelmsford: Durrant) ‘the development of 
a taste for poetry’ ; which shows that a bishop may be also a 
good critic. For Miss Argent has just that sensibility and that 
true feeling for Nature, wed to the very slightest powers of ex- 
pression, which mislead many excellent men, and so many more 
excellent women, into publication. Her ¢echnigue is astonish- 
ing. In one poem about a pony, full of good lines, ‘ Atalanta’ 
rhymes to ‘canter,’ and you read about ‘ Pegasus,’ also of 


‘ His silky mane and flowing tail 
Tossed here and there z” wonder.’ 


Again, you have ‘might run’ rhyming to ‘perhaps to one’ ; 
you have acat which is also a vara avis (rhyming to ‘ Mary 
Davies’) ; and the moon sailed down and stroked Miss Argent’s 
weary face ; and you quite agree with her that no more the 
year will touch the rills with tender song of birds ; and you 
wonder whata radius of light may mean. It is difficult to under- 
stand how Wordsworth held his mind upon a pencilled page 
with his hand; and the suggestion about what was locked in 
his breast means well but savours of impiety. To call Mrs. 
Browning ‘a glorious head of power’ is in quotation Shake. 
spearean and in its context nonsense. But what (except 
nonsense) is to be expected from a person who dubs George 
Eliot ‘ the greatest writer of our time and race’? The lines 
on Lilies are good ; and Chance opens with an exquisite pic- 
ture. But one poem on a deaf-and-dumb child is worth the 
rest of the book and a dozen of its sort in addition. In which 
dozen the Prometheus of Mr. James Allen (London: Stott) 
might well be included. Mr. Allen knows Greek and has 
read Shakespeare. Good; so he sets him to write a tragedy 
without a story, and to choke it with what he would call ‘a 
hideous ravelment’ of adjectives. Sometimes he bleats : 
‘ The rustic leans upon his plough 
To drink and think.’ 


Zoedone is of course understood. The prose scenes are vulgar 
without being either original or interesting, and in spite of two 
fairly good lines 





‘ The tribute from the thumb of pitiful scorn 
And pardon from the finger at the brow’ 


we could wish the book beside the ‘wreckage of the rapid- 
whirling winds.’ 

Lyrics and Epigrams (Edinburgh : Douglas), by M. Gray, is 
a collection of translations from German authors. It is glib, 
and it scans, but it is tuneless. M. Gray has had the sense 
to leave Heine alone, except for two wooden renderings of his 
sonnets ; and Zhe Rosie Reid is a pretty imitation in Scots 
dialect. But like all collected translations this book is dull. 
For its gnomic quality and its expression of moral ideas it is 
to be recommended to the ‘ Literary Society’ young person. 
Mr. S. R. Foreman has had A Vision of the Orient (London : 
Digby), which contains a vast quantity of perfectly useless in- 
formation, and not a single line worth reading twice. That he 
has read Milton, and how badly he imitates him, can be seen 
from this (or any other) quotation : ‘See mighty Aspad’s wide- 
extended walls, High towering o’er the plain, and hard beset 
For two long years by Assur’s leaguering host.’ The Verses 
(London : Heinemann) of Gertrude Hall show that she is by 
way of writing poetry. If all her work were felt like the poem 
Summer Moon—which is the best thing she has done, although 
doubtless she thinks it the worst—and if she will abjure 
Rossetti, who can kill the best powers of direct and exact ex- 
pression, she may one day sing a song worth hearing. But if 
Rossetti be not abjured she will go on putting out stuff like 
this, which is easy when you have the trick of it : 


‘She kisses me on the reluctant lips : 
Savours of dust and wilting roses ! breathes 
Into mine ear, as to my knees she slips 
And round my throat her lamia-like [s¢c] arms she wreathes.’ 


‘The Queen’s Lute-Player’ is a pretty story execrably told. 
The Poems of Miss May Cox (London: Bell) remind us of 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s parrot who was named Vernon Har- 
court because, although his sentiments were sound, his language 
was something awful. ‘One poor fading wreath of song’ she 
calls them in the introductory verse ; and she is right. 
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THE CATECHIST ON TOUR. 


Der Beobachter. By D. KALTBRUNNER and E, KOLLBRUNNER. 
Zurich : Wurster. 

Formerly Observation, with extensive view, was content to 
survey mankind from China to Peru. We have changed all 
that. Der Beobachter is at once the product and the stimulus 
of the new manner and the wider range of vision. It is both 
the fruit and the seed of the modern Tree of Knowledge; in it 
will be found all that is needed to make men wise, or at least 
encyclopedical. This ‘Swiss Observer’—or Observers, for here 
is a pair—leaves no nook of Nature unexplored. M. Kaltbrunner 
takes you by the one hand and Herr Kollbrunner by the other, 
and they lead you from the stars to the centre. The heavens 
above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth 
are experimentally measured and weighed and probed, and in- 
struments are given into your hand to go on probing and 
weighing and measuring to the end of time. One thing 
alone passes all calculation : the number and the bulk of the 
books of travel and description that will be poured forth 
upon the world if the Beobachter is placed in the hands of 
‘tourists, excursionists, and explorers,’ and if its directions 
are carefully followed. For, as has been indicated, it is not 
only a general introduction to all knowledge concerning the 
earth and its inhabitants, but a code of directions for enabling 
each wanderer on the surface of the planet to fill up with 
details the outlines contained in a volume of nine hundred 
and thirty pages. 

It may be said at once that the work is uncommonly well 
done, if thoroughness, method, and conscientious accuracy be 
taken as the criteria of excellence. The second edition has 
been carefully revised, and the not inconsiderable spoils of 
science and discovery of the last six or seven years are incor- 
porated in it, so that the life of the tourist condemned to drag 
his Beobachter with him over the face of the globe, and to collect 
and post up observations upon everything that comes within 
the range of modern knowledge, is one that no galley slave need 
envy, In the end he may be tempted to curse Kaltbrunner and 
Kollbrunner and all their works, and to wish that they had left 
him in his original state of thoughtless and happy ignorance ; 
or at least have spared a little of the ‘fantasie, fitter, und 
farbenspiel’ associated with foreign countries and foreign 
travel for which it is the special function of these gentlemen 
to substitute good, dry, solid facts and figures. To aid this 
process of disillusionment there is added to the Beobachter 
by way of supplement a Systematischer Fragesteller—a Syste- 
matic Catechiser—for the use of ‘persons travelling or resid- 
ing in foreign countries.’ The victim of a developed capacity 
for observing has to ask himself and to answer upwards of 
four hundred questions with regard to the place where he 
may be sojourning—and to reflect that that number is capable 
of unlimited extension. 

After a matter of a hundred questions concerning the topo- 
graphical configuration of the country, he has to plunge into 
geology, beginning with ‘What stone is customarily used as 
building material?’ and ending with ‘ What are the relative 
ages of the strata?’ Having explored the regions of husbandry, 
climate, and plant and animal life, he reaches the human in- 
habitants, and must answer such conundrums as ‘What are 
the attributes and defects of the population in general and of 
each race in particular?’ and ‘Are wives bought from their 
parents or relatives ; and for how much?’ Even here he is 
only getting into deep water; for there follows a prolonged 
inquisition into the ‘world of ideas, faith, and religion.’ Thus 
the observer passing through Edinburgh while the Assemblies 
are in session would be expected to give a correct account 
not merely of the several sects but of their ‘religious works’ 
and how and in what spirit these are performed, of their 
methods of discipline-and propaganda, and if any and what 
traces of superstition still linger among them. Then having 
pronounced opinion upon the clothing, ornaments, food, dwell- 
ings, manner of life, and the organisation of ‘the family, 
society, and State,’ and the nature and forms of popular politics 
in Scotland, he would have to submit himself to an inquisition 
in respect to her system of criminal and civil law, her trades 
and industries, with their distribution and methods, and would 
wind up by replying to posers like ‘ What can be said regard- 
ing the character of the national and popular literature?’ ‘Is 
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there a native art, and wherein does it consist?’ Not even 
Gargantua’s library would hold the Beodbachter after obedience 
to its authors’ directions, and new leaves for new countries are 
stiched in at every query and bound up with the original nine 
hundred pages, until every fact has been rifled from every 
corner of the world. 


BALDWIN DE BRIONYS AND THE TOWN BAND. 


Some Account of the Barony and Town of Okehampton, its 
Antiquities and Institutions; including the Journals of 
Messrs. Rattenbury and Shebbeare, gents. and burgesses, 
Jrom the 21 James I. to the death of William I/1. By 
WILLIAM E. BRIDGES. Edited by W. H. K. WRIGHT, 
F.R.Hist.Soc. Tiverton : Masland. 


It would be hard to make, much less to imagine, a more 
exasperating book than this. The matter would have been 
a feast for Sir Walter, but its treatment would disgrace the 
commonest Fleet Street hack. The editor has both the 
taste and the knowledge to have woven us a fascinating 
account of one of the most ancient and the oddest of Devon 
towns ; but he seems to have been precluded from achieve- 
ment by the genesis of the enterprise. Some four years 
back one of the owners of Okehampton Park asked a party of 
antiquarians and literary people to visit Okehampton for the 
purpose of looking at the antiquities and of ‘estimating its 
resources, mineral and otherwise.’ To help them, some one 
produced a profusely annotated copy of Bridge’s History of 
Okehampton, and so many interesting particulars were read 
from it that certain residents proposed republication, and Mr. 
Wright good-naturedly undertook the duties of editor. He 
expressly disclaims responsibility for the theories and opinions 
of his predecessor, who seems to have been a capital ex- 
ample of the gossipy, inexact, but keen and enthusiastic local 
historian—a superior man in this respect, that for its own 
sake he liked the work he had taken on. As interest in 
Baldwin de Brionys—on whom (after Hastings), Ockmenton, 
as it is called in Domesday, was conferred—and in Baldwin's 
successors was living and genuine, whereas it is abundantly 
evident that the projectors of the present book have confined 
their interest to ‘resources mineral and otherwise.’ Their art 
consists in using Baldwin and the Courtenays, the Mohuns and 
the Grenvilles, as lures for our attention, which they really de- 
termine to fix on one Mr. Charles Green, a mighty builder in 
these parts, and on the hotels and villas with which he has 
sought to beautify what Charles Kingsley described as ‘the 
ugly, dirty, and stupid town of Okehampton’; on the electric 
light by which these glories are made more glorious ; on the 
granite and granulite in the neighbourhood ; and on the ‘two 
excellent bands that perform frequently.’ So that Baldwin the 
Bold may (in a metaphor) be said to stand swearing at the 
strange and dreadful bedfellows in whose company he is pre- 
sented to the modern world. 

Moreover the arrangement is the worst possible. The ex- 
tremely imperfect index is placed first, and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that the last chapter was originally intended 
for a preface. As to the ‘sections,’ with their‘ parts,’ appen- 
dices, supplements, additional notes, all jammed together in dis- 
order between these two terms, you give them upin despair. All 
that has been done is to bind up the work of Bridges and the 
notes of Mr. Fothergill with the essays of Mr. W. Crossing (on 
the commons and the park), of Mr. Pink (on the Parliamentary 
representation), of Mr. Wright (a general description), and with 
Prebendary Randolph’s list of the Archdeacons of Totnes. 
Now, a sheaf of tractates is not a book; and your anger is 
heightened by the fact that, plainly, for any one who should 
take the trouble to digest and arrange, here are the materials 
of what might be as pleasant as anything of the kind in English. 
The story of the Courtenays, Earls of Devon, is in itself a mine 
of romance. Indeed, of this and the other matter here wasted 
—the contemporary diaries with their wonderful glimpses into 
the life of this out-of-the-way borough during the most stirring 
times in English history, the thrilling ghost stories, and the 
legends and stories of quarrels with priests—it is impossible to 
speak save in terms of pure vexation. 

Yet even in the neighbourhood of a writer who addresses his 
reader now as a ‘ Pilgrim of Beauty’ and a ‘Gentle Wanderer,’ 
and now in terms familiar in the worst forms of guide-book, 
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the journals of Rattenbury and Shebbeare are full of interest. 
They begin in 1623 and are continued up to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The entries are brief and terse in form, 
and pregnant in matter. Master Rattenbury was a respon- 
sible official setting down what he thought might prove 
of interest to posterity, and he indulges in no flippant nor 
trivial remark. But he and the diarist who continued his 
work lived in stirring times. There were such local calamities 
as that pestilence after which ‘from Easter even 1626 untill after 
Michaelmas following, no market at all kept here’; and there 
are intimations of battle, and recurrent notices of broils with or 
about billeted or wounded soldiers, that make you realise how 
the extraordinary occurrences that were changing the course 
of English history affected this still and peaceful little borough. 
Upon the course of events there is no deeper moralisation than 
that the armies of the king and those of the Parliament visited 
Okehampton ‘dyvers times,’ to ‘the great dammage of the in- 
habitants,’ for the soldiers looted the sheep, yeast, hay, and other 
provisions. It is evident that, then as now, more people were 
interested in ‘a fire in the school-house chimney,’ or to hear 
how ‘an expert swimmer’ was drowned attempting to carry a 
youth on his back through Gump’s Hole, than in imperial 
changes. But Rattenbury and Shebbeare had the excuse that 
they wrote when there were no journals, and they had little 
news save of their own making. 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The Advancement of Science. By E. RAY LANKESTER. 
London: Macmillan. 

The first of these nine reprinted pieces is on ‘ Degeneration’: 
a lecture delivered under the auspices of the British; Asso- 
ciation eleven years ago. Naturalists} assumed that the 
process of natural selection and the survival of the fittest 
invariably acted so as either to improve and elaborate the struc- 
ture of all the organisms or else to leave them unchanged. In 
the one case there was elaboration ; in the other, balance. 
Only one man—Dr, Dohrn, of Naples—had put forward the 
third hypothesis—degeneration; which theory is very service- 
able indeed in demonstrating the true relationship of animals, 
inexplicable in the light of its predecessors. Mr. Ray Lan- 
kester gives some examples of undeniable degeneration: as 
where by a gradual change of structure the organism has be- 
come adapted to less varied and less complex conditions of life, 
or where there is suppression of form (not mere local atrophy) 
corresponding to cessation of work. The development of a 
new and easy set of conditions appears to tend to degenera- 
tion, as does the adoption of the parasitic or the immobile 
habit of life. Mr. Lankester is of opinion that, whatever 
our views with regard to a soul and the Christian doctrines, 
they carnot be in the smallest degree affected by the admis- 
sion that man has been derived from ape-like ancestors by a 
process of natural selection, so long as it is admitted that 
every human being grows from the egg zz ufero, just as an 
ape does. The theologian must assume the help of the 
supernatural at some stage of the growth of man, when the 
more-than-mere-animal was implanted ; but to Mr. Lankester 
it matters not at what stage the miraculous is introduced in 
order to raise the man-like ape to the ape-like man. ‘It ap- 
pears to me,’ he says, ‘perfectly legitimate and harmless for 
individuals to make such an assumption if their particular form 
of philosophy or of religion requires it.’ The difficulties en- 
countered in the ingenious calculations as to the origin of the 
individual soul are certainly not increased by any of the 
theories of evolution, balance, or degeneration. 

Mr. Lankester’s presidential address on ‘Biology and the 
State,’ delivered to the Biological Section of the British Asso- 
ciation seven years ago, is a powerful impeachment of the 
(;overnment for refusing to provide the means for scientific 
research. To an admirable article on ‘Pasteur and Hydro- 
phobia’ he has added some interesting notes. At the time of 
writing he had to admit that the secret of the preventative and 
curative work of inoculation was locked up in Pasteur’s brain ; 
now he is able to publish the explanation. The result is due 
to the production of a chemical soluble substance by the 
microbes of the disease, called vaccin ; whereas the poison 
which produces the deadly effects is called toxin. In the 
spinal cord of a rabid animal removed and hung up in a glass 
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jar to dry the vaccin substance remains intact, whilst the toxin 
diminishes and by repeated operations is finally destroyed, 

On examinations, too, Mr. Lankester can speak with autho. 
rity : for very few persons have had so wide and so continuoys 
an experience as himself. For some years examination work 
has been overdone ; and it would be well if examiners would 
take his advice, and confer together of the art of examin. 
ing, with a view to framing general conclusions as to the 
best methods of examining in various cases‘and for various 
ends, ,as also to considering the utility or inutility of exa- 
minations as at present applied. The article on ‘ Centenarian. 
ism’ is deeply interesting from the fact that the author holds 
that centenarians are not persons who have taken more care 
than the less rare but equally admirable octogenarians, but 
persons born with a greater potential longevity and with the 
good luck to remain tenants for very nearly as long as their 
lease of life was good. Some remarkable and authentic jn- 
stances are given. Europeans are, it seems, longer lived than 
other men ; and Englishmen than French, Germans, Swedes, 
or Belgians. 

The last number in the volume is a reprint from the Fn- 
cyclopedia Britannica of Mr. Lankester’s ‘ History and Scope 
of Zoology,’ one of the most masterly digests ever made. It is 
a notable ending to a careful book. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The two vols. of Mr. John Ashton’s Social Life in England 
under the Regency (London : Heinemann) are amusing reading, 
and are full-crammed with amusing cuts. But they have no value 
as literature, and not much as history. Mr. Ashton gives himself 
away, indeed, when he confesses that a certain amount of his 
material is unfit for the delicacy of modern print. Our ances- 
tors were a robustious, hot-blooded generation ; they fought 
hard, drank hard, swore hard, lived hard ; their style was full- 
flavoured and full-bodied as their liquor, and in spite of the fact 
that the present is an age of ‘revelations’ and Social Purity 
Societies—societies, that is, for the purpose of enabling men 
and women to talk on ‘natural’ themes in ‘ scientific,’ or rather 
sentimental, terms—there can be no doubt that it would rise in 
indignation at a literal transcript of the sayings and doings of 
the Regency. It is a pity; but so it is, and there is no gain- 
saying it. Meanwhile, Mr. Ashton has done his little best, 
and, as we have said, his work is amusing reading. 

The popular interest in Scandinavian literature has mar- 
vellously increased during the last ten years, and those who 
wish for a picturesque glimpse into a subject all are discussing 
need look no further than Mr. E. Gosse’s Northern Stuaies 
(London: Walter Scott), The book is a reprint of essays 
first published in volume form in 1879, and to many the reve- 
lation of a new literature. Mr. Gosse takes a wide view of 
the subject, and such points as he selects for treatment he c is- 
cusses with good judgment. Excellent, for instance, is his 
analysis of Ibsen’s lyrical dramas, and just and moderate |hiis 
estimate of Runeberg’s /iimrik Stal, that spirited cycle of war 
songs. But the most interesting essay is that upon the Danish 
National Theatre, the early prosperity of which was wholly due 
to the indefatigable energy of Holberg. That great dramatist 
was, to be sure, a man of genius, and perhaps accomplished 
more than any single man of letters has ever done. He lett 
it with a dramatic convention which still lives, and he gave 
it models of satire, philosophy, philology, and law. In his 
youth he had played the part of the beggar student himse'!, 
and he was learned in all the learning of his day. He had 
studied Moliére to admirable purpose, he never exhausted his 
talent in vain experiment, with the result that his comedies 
live to-day, and that in spite of Ibsen and the social drama 
his tradition is still held in respect. It was to Holberg that 
Heiberg, the last distinguished dramatist of Denmark, owed 
his inspiration, and the performance of Holberg’s work is but 
another proof that the work of art endureth for ever, while the 
thesis abides but for a day. 

In Au Sud et au Nord (Paris: Hachette), Xavier Mar- 
mier has gathered together a number of agreeable anecdotes. 
Many of them, indeed, are of the variety which Yankees call 
‘chestnuts.’ They may not be familiar to French readers, but 
we at least remember having encountered them again and 
again in the reading-books of school. Of such is the ancient 
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story of the women of a captured city who, accorded the 
favour of vacating their homes and bearing with them what- 
ever they deemed most precious, appeared each one with a 
man on her back—a father or son, a husband or sweetheart ; 
and that other old, old story of how Flora Macdonald saved 
the young Pretender. These are both items in a chapter called 
‘Sauvés par les Femmes.’ The book is written in excellent, 
simple French—which is the least that is to be looked for in a 
man of Marmier’s academical distinction—and the best that 
can happen to it is that it be adopted as a school-book or 
set apart by some one for translation. . 

Histotres choistes Extraites de nos Meilleurs E-crivains Con- 
temporains—First Series (London: Hachette), by J. Belfond, 
is one of the best of the many excellent French school-books 
published by the Messrs. Hachette. It consists of brief ex- 
tracts from quite modern French writers of eminence, as George 
Ohnet, Alexandre Dumas, Balzac, Octave Feuillet, and Jules 
Claretie. These extracts are well chosen, for they are both 
readable in themselves and illustrative of the authors from 
whom they are selected. A brief account of the writer is pre- 
fixed to each selection. This account contains the chief facts 
of his life, a list of his most important works, and a few words 
of criticism, original or selected. Altogether this little volume 
of one hundred and fifty pages strikes one as a very excellent 
school introduction to modern French literature. Lamartine’s 
le Tatlleur de Pierres de Saint-Point, by Stéphane Barlet, 
issued by the same publishers, does not deserve the same com- 
mendation. The vocabulary and notes may be allowed to pass, 
though some of the translations—as for instance ‘a fathomless 
welkin strewn with eyes’ for um cte/ sans fin semé ad’ yeux—does 
not strike one as particularly happy ; but Lamartine is a writer 
whose sentiment is continually overstrained, whose pathos is 
frequently false, and whose prose has not the neatness and 
execution of the best French models. All these faults are 
found in le Zailleur de Pierres, and M. Barlet’s biographical 
notice faithfully reproduces them : is indeed a very nonsensical 
piece of writing, and specially unsuitable for a school-book. 

We have also received Gesetze tiber das Urheberrecht im 
In-und Ausland (Leipzig : Hedeler), Part 1., which contains 
recent copyright statutes and ordinances in Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, England, and the United States ; 
a new preface and appendix to the tenth edition of Lux 
Mundi (London: Murray), in which some of the chief criti- 
cisms on that work are in their turn criticised ; the two first 
volumes of a reissue of Zhe Aldine Poets (London : Bell)— 
perhaps the most charming versions at present in the market 
—the Blake, with Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s preposterous preface, 
and the A’ea¢s, with that excellent introduction by the late Lord 
Houghton ; and a third edition of the second series of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell’s Odzter Dicta (London : Stock). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


Behind the Kafes. By Mary Albert. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 
I vol. 

Bonnie Dundee. By Max Beresford. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

Pierre and Fean. By Guy de Maupassant. London: 
Heinemann. 1 vol. 

The Lost Explorer. By J. F. Hogan. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

The Moment After. By Robert Buchanan. London: Heine- 
mann. I vol. 

Vice Valentine. By J. A. Taylor. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

VERSE. 


Miréio. By Frédéric Mistral; Translated by Harriet Waters 
Preston. London: Unwin. 3s. 6d. 
Sand-Key. London: Simpkin. 


TRAVEL. 


Bennachie. By A. T. M‘Connochie. Aberdeen; Wylie. 
Thirty Years of My Life on Three Continents. By E. de Leon. 
London: Ward and Downey. 21s. 


BrioGRAPHy. 
Memorials of Robert T. Cunningham, M.A. Edited by David 
Miller. Edinburgh : Elliot. 
MISCELLANEA. 


A Dictionary of Slang, Fargon, and Cant. By Professor 
Barrére and C. G. Leland. Edinburgh: Bannatyne 
Press. 








Air Analysis. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. London : 
Kegan Paul. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Vol. vii. Edited by C. Annan- 
dale. Glasgow: Blackie. 6s. 

Iresh-Water Aquaria. By G.C. Bateman. London : Gill. 

London Street Arabs. By Mrs. H. M. Stanley. London : 
Cassell. 55s. 

hoses and Rue. By W.S. Ross. London: Stewart. 

Serulia. By Ivan Turgénieff. Edited by S. J. MacMullan. 
Bristol: Arrowsmith. Is. 


ForEIGN. 


Actes du congrés international des wuvres et institutions 
Jéminines. Paris: Société d’éditions scientifiques. 10 fr. 

Beitrage zur Litteraturgeschichte d. Mittelalters u. der Renais- 
Sance. 1.: Komédie u. Tragédie im Mittelalter. Von W. 
Cloetta. Halle: Niemeyer. 4m. 

Christian v. Troves: Sdmmtliche Werke, nach allen bekannten 
Handschriften hrsg. v. W. Foerster. 3. Bd.: Erec u. 
Enide. Halle: Niemeyer. 10 m. 

Das Recht auf Liebe. Von C. Alberti. Leipzig: Friedrich. 
4m. 

Die einheimischen Sprachen Perus. 2. Bd. Von E, W. 
Middendorf. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 48 m. 

Englands Stellung zur ersten Teilung Polens. Habilitations- 
schrift. Von W. Michael. Hamburg: Voss. 2 m. 
Guyau: Les problimes de lesthétique contemporaine. Paris: 

Alcan. § fr. 

Histoire des styles d’architecture dans tous les pays. Par E. 
Barberot. 2 vols. Paris: Baudry. 40 fr. 

Faeger (E. v.): Ophthalmoscopical Atlas. Revised and En- 
larged by M. Salzmann. English translation by W. A. 
Martin. London: Williams and Norgate. jos. 

Fahresausstellung, Miinchener, v. Kunstwerken aller Nationen. 
2. Jahrg. 1890. 2 parts. Miinchen: Albert. 7 m. 

Furidiction et exterritorialité en Chine. J. H. Ferguson. 
Haag: Cremer. 1 fi. 

Le Mahdvastu. Vol. UU. Par E. Senart. Paris: Leroux. 
25 fr. 

Les verbes auxiliaires dans le Nouveau Testament de Licar- 
rague. W.J.van Eys. Haag: Nijhoff. 1 1.75 c. 

O du mein Oesterreich. VonO.Schubin. 3 vols. Stuttgart: 
Verlagsanstalt. 10m. 

Ueber die Mundarten d. Kantons Aargau. (Grenzen; Ein- 
theilung ; Phonetik.) Von H. Blattner. Leipzig : Fock. 
2m. 50 pf. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
EDINBURGH. 
OPEN TILL 31st OCTOBER 1890. 


BAND OF HER MAJESTY’S SCOTS GUARDS. 
FIRST PERFORMANCE ON MONDAY, 22p INST. 


SATURDAY First, 20th September. — Great Temperance Féte 
and Demonstration. 


MOST CICANTIC PROCRAMME OF ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


OPEN 9.30 A.M. to10 P.M. ADMISSION ts. CHILDREN 6d. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 





MALVERN. 


Dr.RAYNER’S Hydropathic Establishment for Patients and Visitors. 


YDROPATHY, Electricity in every form, Massage, Medicated Baths, and 

other Curative Agents; Droitwich Brine Baths, Massage Bath for Rheu- 

matism, Gout, Neuralgia, etc., as at Aix-les-Bains. For Prospectus and terms 
apply T. Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 








UNIOR PARTNERSHIP WANTED in sound Publishing or 
Printing House, where services and moderate capital would have fair return 
Apply confidentially, 5908 Glasgow Herald Office, Glasgow. 


-s MID-LOTHIAN. 
ESTATE FOR SALE IN WHOLE OR IN LOTS. 


HE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL, MINERAL, AND 

FEUING ESTATE OF LOANHEAD, about five miles from Edinburgh, 

and which embraces the greater part of the Village of LOANHEAD and part of that 

of LasswabE, will be re-exposed to Public Sale (unless sold privately) in Dowg u's 
Rooms, 18 George Street, Edinburgh, on an early date. 

The Estate extends to 598 Acres, of which 536’Acres are Arable. A considerable 
extent of Land is admirably adapted for Feuing, and there are good sites for Villas, 
from which communication with Edinburgh would be easy. The Property is rich in 
Coal, Shale, and other Minerals, which are in course of being developed. 

The Free Rental is £3055, 18s. 4d., of which about £1120 is derived from 
Minerals, and £610 from Feu-Duties. 

If the Estate is not sold as a whole, it will be immediately re-exposed in Lots, and 
intending Purchasers are invited to communicate as to the Divisions. 

Apply to Messrs. Linpsay, JAMiEsoN, & HALDANE, 24 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh ; or Messrs. J. & F. ANpERsoN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
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ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, SepremsBer and DECEMBER 1890. 
MILITIA LITERARY, OcToBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DecEMRER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 


Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
Ranx1nG, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 


FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 


Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References— 
The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nepean SmiTH, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweepiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisu, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 17TH. 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 5 Geo. LV. 








Session 1890-91. 

REORGANISATION of the SCHOOL, with 4 ADDITIONAL MASTERS. Starting of an 
Army Sipe, of a system of ScientTiFic TEACHING, and of regular GyMNASTICS 
throughout the School. Building of a Large Scientiric LABoRATORY and 
Gymnasium. Opening of New Boarpinc Hovse. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the AcApDEMy, Henderson Row, or from 
Mr. C. E. W. Macrpuerson, C.A., 28 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Directors, who will supply any additional information. 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, LrD., 


HOLLESLEY Bay, SUFFOLK. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 


Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 


The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
pure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
Breeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 
wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 


Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


JOHN DREW 


(Late of Drew & Burnett, Lothian Road), 
BELFORD CARRIAGE WORKS, 
BELFORD ROAD, EDINBURGH. 


Designs of every Class of Carriage submitted for approval, 
and Estimates given for Repairs, etc. 














Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 


By 


W. E. HENLEY. 





Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 





LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 





THE ROD & GUN 
Country House Chronicle. 


Published every Saturday Morning—Price Sixpence, 
Proprietor and Editor, . J. WATSON LYALL (of ‘The Sportsman's Guide’), 


HE ROD & GUN is a High-class Weekly Paper, chiefly devoted to Fishing 
and Shooting, but it also gives appreciative attention in a light and pleasant 
way to other Healthy Sports and er Pursuits. It aims at being interest- 

ing to Sportsmen, and a welcome visitor in every Country House. 

Ample space is devoted to Reports of Angling on the Rivers and Lochs of the 
Country, while the Shooting Intelligence is also full and complete. 

The Staff of Contributors is a very strong one, and includes men of the greatest 
eminence in their respective departments. Current Literature receives carefy| 
attention. 7 

The tone of the Paper is pure and healthy. No advertisement or matter of a 
questionable nature finds access to the pages of The Rod & Gun, which, in all its 
departments, aims at a high standard of excellence. 

‘The mechanical production of the Paper is of the highest class. 





Subscription, Post-Free, 28s, per annum, paid in advance. 


OFFICES, 15 PALL MALL, SW. 


To be had of all Booksellers and at Bookstalls. 


ALL 
WELL INFORMED 


_ MEN 


_ SHOULD READ — 


The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days Summary of Fact & Opinion. 














EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2p. 


The NewsPaper 


Gives the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day 
without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise 
and accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and 
accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC 
MEN and PUBLIC JOURNALS. 


The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and 
PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERS, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members 
of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and 
the state of Public Opinion. 


The NewsPaper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to 
read one paper each week; it is also the most welcome paper for 
friends who are abroad. 


Publishing and Editorial Offices—\5 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


THE RIALTO. 


AND CITY REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price Threepence. Yearly by Post, 155. 
Agents: Edinburgh, Menzies anv Co.; Glasgow, PorTgzous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LitTLEJOHN AND Co. 


‘Tue Riatto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 

‘Tue R1atTo’s' Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘Tue RtatTo’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. 

‘Tue Rtatto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, GresHam Hovusz, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 
Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 


‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 
MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—F/AS7 FLOOR. 


In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. Each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 
SECURES HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 

It is a great Brain and Nerve Tonic—the Business Man’s Friend—Invaluable for 
Nervous Exhaustion, Failure of Memory, and Loss of Energy. | The best Remedy 
for Indigestion. It is also valuable for giving relief to Gout, Rheumatism, 
Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, and Neuralgia. 





Sole Agent—J. C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 117 Princes STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 St. VINCENT STREET, GLascow. _ 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
d 11 FREDERICK STREET, and) , a 
Jo QUEEN STREET, | 7 aN EDINBURGH. 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
. TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 
ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBU RGH. | . 
J G. TUNNY & CO., STAND No. 476.— PHOTOGRAPHS, 














Duplicates of the ‘Pen and Pencil’ Tableaux, can be had at the Studios, 
13 MAITLAND STREET and 19 SALISBURY PLACE. 

















Seedsmen Seedsmen 
by by 
Special Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





en 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 























| Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and Collar Bands, 
fine lrish Linen 2s., or with very best Irish 
Linen, 2s. Ed. each, returned free ready to wear. 


Sample New White Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 38. 9d., 48. d., 55. gd, 
or 6s. 9d. Gent.’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 2s. gd. half dozen, post free. 


Hand-Knit by Donegal Peasantry, warm, durable, 
and comfortable, 2 pairs, post free, 2s. 6d. Men's 
Knickerbocker Hose, 2 pairs, post free, 3s. gd., 


48. gd., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Ladies’ and Boys’ Hose, Wool Pants, Vests, and Cardi- 
gan Jackets. Now very cheap. Price Lists, all kinds Linen Goods sent free. 


Price Lists and Patterns, Cambric Handk/s., and all kinds Irish Linen Goods sent free. 


B. &E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 
TODD & CO, VW TREATHS, CROSSES, 





FLorisTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unegqualled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing 





EXHIBITION 


OF 


CARRIAGES. 


LIDDLE & JOHNSTON respectfully beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry 
that they are at present showing the largest Stock of CARRIAGES in the City, 
comprising examples of almost every Modern Conveyance. 

Inspection invited at their GREAT SALOON, 
ee 69 LOTHIAN ROAD. 


The IVANHOE, 
Very Old Scotch Whisky, 
A more Honest Whisky cannot be got. 


To be had from all Grocers and Spirit Merchants in our Labelled and Capsuled Bottles. 


Sole Proprietors—D. A. RHIND & CO., LEITH. 


| aaa LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 





7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
Hay, Oats, Beans, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. Linsegp 


| and other Cakes, and MEALS, TuRN1IPs, CARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 


Canary and Hemp Seep, PoTators, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF Sopa, etc. 
STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


TYPE-WRITING 


GENERAL COPYING OFFICE, 


Lower Ground Floor, 


55 CHANCERY LANE 


(Holborn End). 











PROPRIETOR: J. G. O'BYRNE, F.Sh.S., 

In connection with the City and Suburban School of Shorthand. 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER, 
SHORTHAND TAUGHT RAPIDLY. 
Shorthand Writers and Typists sent out. 


Sole Agency for the ‘INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER,’ price £20 net, 
‘The Best in the Market,’ the ‘ MORRIS’ (£3, 10s.) and the ‘ENGLISH 
REMINGTON’ (416, 16s.) TYPEWRITERS. 





Orders by Fost receive Special Attention and Work sent by return. 


PRICES FOR TYPING :— 
Market Reports, Legal, Medical, and Scientific Documents and Specifications, 
14d. per folio of 72 words. 
Balance Sheets: 2d. per folio of 72 words. 
Hire of Machine and Operator : 10s. 6d. a day (10 to 5), or £2 per week. 
Authors’ MS. in Large Quantities: 1s. 6d. per 1000 words. 
Typing from Dictation: 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. per hour, according to subject. 


Lithographic Copies Executed from Type or Handwriting. 
MACHINES BOUGHT, SOLD. AND EXCHANGED. 
Fee for Instruction in Typewriting, £2, 2s., until perfect (with use of Machines). 
NO CHARGE FOR PAPER. 


TYPEWRITINC AND SHORTHAND TAUCHT RAPIDLY THROUCH THE POST. 


DEPARTMENTS :— 

Every description of Copying done. MSS. Copied or received from Dictation. 
English and Foreign Plays Typewritten. ‘Translations effected. Shorthand 
and Type-operators sent out. 

All kinds of STATIONERY for Typewriters at lowest prices. Special High-class 
Linen Papers always in Stock. Remington and Caligraph Ribbons, 3s. 6d. 
each, 36s. per doz. Typewriting Lithography—a Specialité. Ask for Samples 
and Prices. 

TYPEWRITERS, new and second-hand, bought, sold, and exchanged. We can 
supply any of the following Typewriters: Automatic, Bar-Lock, Caligraph, 
Cenotype, Crown, Crandall, Hammond, Hall, Herrington, Horton, INTER- 
NATIONAL, £20; Merritt, Morris, £3, ros.; Munson, Odell, Prouty, Rapid, 
Smith, Premier, ENGLISH REMINGTON, £16, 16s. 

REPAIRS to Machines, and Machines fitted with New Type. Several good 
second-hand machines kept in stock. Copyholders, Oil, Ribbons, Type- 
Cleaners, etc. All kinds of Labour-saving office supplies. Competent Operators 
supplied with Machines. Full Prospectuses post free. 

Write or call here for anything in connection with Typing. 


55 CHANCERY LANE, 
LONDON. 


Caution: Please Note the Number—FIFTY-FIVE. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG COM PAN Y’'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 





1S THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 6 


DISHES, etc. FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 


LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. = EXTRACT. 

Sole Manufactory—-FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 

See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 

COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Lea LEO ETSY, 
C =~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. 
MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS, — ‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
ee ee eae, HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 











37 LOTHIAN ROAD. 
WEEKLY PRICE LIST. Per ton. noun ~ epee 

Balquhatstone Black Band Coal, : . - 2s. 6d. LANCS. 
Brownieside and Stepends,_ . , ; ‘ ‘ : . 2s. F 
Benhar and Wallsend (Alloa), . ° : . > ; - 208. Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, . " ‘ ; ‘ 2 se 18s. 6d. k Lady Manager—Miss KNOWLES. 
Shawfeld and Virtuewell, ° 5 ; : - 896; 6d. 
Fauldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ; ‘ ° ‘ - 16s. 6d. . p 
Riddled Smal! Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . ; . wes Magnificently situated, 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (16s. 6d.) Screened Nuts, : . 15S. Luxuriously furnished. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . 19s. 6d. " Turkish, Russian, and 
N.B.—The — are Casu Pricgs, ond inc inde all Charges “o- Carta e and ef g other Baths. Ballroom, 

Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of Zilliard and Smoke Room. 


delivery will be een Credit Prices and no Discount allowed 
Wagon Loads (Five Tons) 1s. per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District Orrices— | 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W. Circus Prace, P.O. 
NEWINGTON.—49 NEwiInGTOoN Roap. 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninGsipE Roap, T.O. 
HAYMARKET—18 HayMarKET TERRACE. | 


GRANGE—31 Marcumonr Roan, T.O. . 
ad September 1890. Telephone No. 227. | Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALYINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity), 


Or other of he Company’s Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 


VICTORIA DOCK, LEITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday, as undernoted :— 
From LEITH— —September 3d, 3 p.m.; sth, 4 p-m.; 6th, 6 p.m. ; 10th. 10 p.m.; rath, 1 p.m. 3; 13th, 1 p.m.; 17th, 2 p.m; 
r1gth, 3 p.m. ; 20th, 4 p.m.; 24th, 9 p.m. ; 26th, ro p.m. ; and 27th, 10 p.m. 
From LONDON Septem 2d, 1 p.m. ; 3d, 3 p.m. ; 6th, 5 p.m.; gth, 8 a.m.; roth, 10 a.m. ; 13th, noon; 16th, noon; 17th, 1 p.m.; 20th, 3 p.m.; 23d, 6 a.m.; 
24th, 9 a.m. ; 27th, 11 a.m. ; and 3oth, noon. 
FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s. ; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 108. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 
ew Provisions, etc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 
Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in Connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, 1st Cabin, 47s. 6d., 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s. (Railway Fares extra), 
a in LONDON, to LonpDoN AND oy many A Suippinc Co., HERMITAGE STEAM Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD Brotuers, 30 Eastcheap, E.C. ; ABERDEEN 
S Rammarvine Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THOMSON, or M‘Doucati & BONTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, E.C.; G. W. WHeatcey & Co., 23 Regent 
—, EDINBU RGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street ; GLASGOW—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place ; GREENOCK—D. MACDOUGALL, 1 Cross Shore Street ; 
and here to ; — THOMAS AITKEN. 
8 and 9 CommerciAL STREET, LEITH. Telegraphic Addresses—Leith ‘ Aitken’; London ‘ Edina. 


Ornamental Grounds. 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
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